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Intellectuals in the Fight For Peace 

By HOWARD FAST 

T here was a time here in America, and not so long ago, when 
any one of a number of incidents that have taken place in 
the past few months would have been a rallying call for intel¬ 
lectuals the nation over. I refer to such things as the discharge 
of three professors from the University of Washington on the 
grounds that they supported a Communist philosophy; or the crass 
and deliberate framing of the six Negroes who sit in the Death 
House at Trenton, New Jersey; or the more recent anti-Com- 
munist bill that was passed by both houses of the Maryland leg¬ 
islature; or the disgraceful trial of 12 Communist leaders for think¬ 
ing and teaching the philosophy of Marxism; or the vindictive 
imprisonment of three of these defendants by a Federal judge 
for their refusal to adopt the ethics of Judas Iscariot. 

These are only a few examples of a thousand incidents that 
mark the present wave of oppression in America; and, as I said 
before, there was a time when every writer, artist or musician worth 
his salt would have spoken up in tones of contempt and anger. 
Indeed, fifteen years ago, when this same pattern of fascist terror 
and intimidation unfolded in Germany, very few American intel¬ 
lectuals remained silent; and a decade ago, when Spain fought for 
her free life against the fascists, a great and proud chorus of protest 
and indignation went up from writers, artists, musicians, actors, 
directors, educators—a protest that was like a roll call of all that was 
best and most vital in American culture. 

Why, one must ask, are so many who spoke up clearly and 
forthrightly then silent today? What has muted so many voices 
that once spoke so readily for freedom? What has turned im- 
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portant artists and important writers into miserable cravens? 

These questions must be asked, and these questions must be 
answered; for time will not be patient with us, and the human 
race, now and in days to come, will not easily forgive so many 
American intellectuals for playing the part of silent partners in a 
crime so enormous and awful as to be almost beyond comprehen¬ 
sion. That impending crime is, of course, the driving of the world 
into a war that would outdo all wars of the past in horror and 
suffering, and in the devastation it would surely produce. 

T HE FACT that this war is directed against the Soviet Union 
and the new democracies is crucial to the whole issue. That, in¬ 
deed, is the key to the state of mind which prevails in America among 
intellectuals today. 

Fear has been created, and fear has had precisely the result 
desired by those who created it. Fear without logic, without in¬ 
telligence, without argumentation—simple, dark, primitive fear 
has been the aim and the purpose of the war clique since V-J 
Day. A series of calculated arrests and prosecutions have been 
used to symbolize the penalties which intellectuals may expect. 
These were directed against the boldest and most consistent of 
American intellectuals, men who would not bow to the threat 
and could therefore be made subject to legal penalty, such men as 
Albert Maltz, John Howard Lawson, Dalton Trumbo, Dr. Edward 
K. Barsky, Professor Richard Lyman Bradley, Reverend Howard 
Melish, Carl Marzani, Leon Josephson and many others. 

Legal sentence was passed against them, not all together, of 
course, but bit by bit as the terror mounted; for the actual punish¬ 
ment of these individuals for defending their Constitutional rights 
was considered less important than the broadening and deepening 
of the general miasma of fear. The widely and publicly known 
experience of intellectuals in Germany, Italy and Japan under fas¬ 
cism provided a whole background; and simply by, the introduction 
of a few initial steps against a few individuals, thousands of other 
men and women came to see vividly the threat against them- 
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selves, the visits; at night, the beatings, the solitary confinement, the 
concentration csamps and the general hell of mental and physical 
suffering which fascism inevitably produces. 

Thus, the campaign of fear and terror began to have its de¬ 
sired effect, ancj the intellectual was not the only victim. By these 
and other tactics, the trade union movement was also betrayed; 
its leadership, to a large degree, was bought or frightened off; 
its rank and file was confused and sold out again and again; and 
thus—for a tirne—there was no great militant resistance on the 
part of the working class to which the intellectual could turn for the 
strength and sustenance he so desperately needed; even though 
that working cl&ss resistance now begins to take shape. 

The next st^p in the campaign of fear was a direct assault 
upon the Conxmunist Party, the vanguard of the working class. 
For a whole generation, the American intellectual found the 
strength and the vigor of his finest moments in the struggles led 
by the Commumist Party of the United States; in modern Amer¬ 
ican literature ithere is almost no significant name that has not at 
one point or another been identified with these struggles. 

But consider the situation today. Attacked on every side by 
reaction, facing actual instead of figurative penalties, frightened, 
confused, bewildered, many American intellectuals flee to cover. 
In their isolation, in their too frequent dependence on the largess 
of capitalism, in their vivid ability to create the most horrible 
elements of atomic war in their minds, they seek what they con¬ 
ceive to be safety. 

I N some CASTS, this concept of safety is turned into silence; like 
the ostrich, the intellectual pretends that the elements of terror 
do not exist, that the attack on the Communist Party is simply a 
formalism and that the rising tide of American fascism will, like 
all bad dreams, come to an inevitable and natural end. 

In other cases, the propaganda of fear had done its work 
more fully, ancd the intellectual, driven half-mad by the medieval 
threat of native fascism, buys his security by turning on the Com- 
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munists and the Soviet Union, by leaping on the bandwagon of 
insanity, by proving his non-communism with what can only be 
described as 'obscenities against mankind.” 

In still other cases, the intellectual clings to his principles 
with a minimum of "anti-communism,” and here, indeed, one sees 
the most pathetic reduction of the human spirit. 

The above, of course, is not to say that thousands and thou¬ 
sands of American intellectuals do not in their minds cling to integ¬ 
rity. For these and for many of those who see security in silence, there 
is the necessity—and an immediate one—of returning to the strug¬ 
gle. It would be idle and childish to state that the intellectual can 
alone halt the drive to fascism and war. No one segment of modern 
society can halt that drive; only a great coalition of all peace- 
loving men and women, in every area of society, can halt that 
drive; and without question this' coalition must accept the leader¬ 
ship of the working class. But within this coalition, intellectuals 
have a proud and important role to play, and it would be criminal 
indeed if they failed to fulfill their obligation to civilization. 

For this reason, I address myself to artists, writers, scientists 
and professionals in America and call upon them to oppose the 
destruction of their nation and their culture. The time is late, yet 
the penalty for war and fascism is no small one. The fight is well 
worth the effort, and it can be won. 

E ven in today’s America, where the courts have far more than 
in the past become open and cynical instruments of the Wall 
Street war clique, where the New York City police murder a Ne¬ 
gro every two weeks with impunity, and where the state of Mary¬ 
land can imprison a Communist, for the "crime” of being a Com¬ 
munist, for twenty years—even in a nation so far along the road to 
fascism, the skeleton of terror must be erected upon a familiar 
ideological basis. Fascism must be fitted into what remains of the 
original principles of American democracy, ’and the intellectual 
must have a rationale for his surrender of morality. Yo become a 
citizen of a beast-state, he must be prepared to assume a beast- 
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philosophy. Otherwise, he faces madness, and madness would in¬ 
terfere with the "useful” role he can still play in the destruction of 
his own culture. 

This rationale of moral surrender can be divided into certain 
areas, and each of these areas must be carefully examined if the 
intellectual is not only to resist but strike back. The first is, of 
course, the drive against the Soviet Union. The second area of 
operation is the drive against progressive forces at home, par¬ 
ticularly against the working class, and its vanguard the Com¬ 
munist Party USA. And interrelated with both is the drive against 
democratic culture, a philosophical debasement under the leader¬ 
ship of Henry Luce which provides what might be termed the 
necessary ethical anesthesia. 

It should be quite apparent that both of these areas are 
closely connected, and that work in each means the involvement of 
the other. It should also be apparent that basic to both areas is 
the role of the working class, and again that neither of these areas 
can be separated in a real sense from the working class and its strug¬ 
gle against oppression. However, for the sake of clarity, each area 
can be examined separately, even though the conclusions drawn 
will form a unified whole. 

T HE drive against the Soviet Union is not a new thing. It 
began in 1917 at the very moment the first Workers’ Re¬ 
public came into existence, and since then it has never ceased, 
only abated occasionally as during the past war. Again and again, 
there has been full and careful documentation of rebuttals of 
anti-Soviet slanders, as for example the book The Great Conspiracy, 
by Michael Sayers and Albert Kahn, and while the falsehoods about 
the Soviet Union have been intensified, quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively, they are none of them in essence new. 

One hears today the same tired saws of the slave camps, starv¬ 
ing people, artists in uniform, etc.; but what is new is that 
so many liberal intellectuals no longer resist these canards. It is 
much as if a lethargy of the mind had set in, an unwillingness to 
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investigate, discuss, inquire—a condition well described by J. D. 
Bernal. This scientist, a member of the British Commission on 
Atomic Energy, writing in the Modern Quarterly, states that it 
has become even more important to conceal the very nature of 
capitalism itself, and to equate it with the words liberty and 
'democracy/ As a result, the liberal intellectuals who, forty years 
ago, would have been crying out against flagrant war preparations 
at home and colonial wars abroad, are now tacitly or openly sup¬ 
porting these policies. They are now able to forget apparently all 
they believed in a few years backj Socialism and monopoly capi¬ 
talism have alike become myths. They are unable to recognize 
any longer the reactionaries and the supporters of every form of 
fascism at home and abroad with whom they are collaborating. 

"The reason is the extremely successful building up of the 
fear of communism, a fear which has now blinded most intel¬ 
lectuals themselves from even beginning to examine what is actual¬ 
ly happening in the countries of the Soviet Union and the new 
democracies/’ 

Now, if this be true for Great Britain, how much more true 
it is in America where force and violence play a role still relatively 
unknown in England! A fairly young man can still remember 
when Lincoln Steffens said of the Soviet Union: I have seen the 
future, and it works." And only five years ago John Erskine, the 
American novelist, never particularly identified with the Left in 
America, was able to write with directness and simplicity: "The de¬ 
velopments in Russia have confirmed rather than shaken my faith 
that every one of us is first of all a spirit, a soul. Russia today is 
an illustration, not of prosperity, but of the human family or¬ 
ganized to advance and defend an ideal ... I believe the astounding 
unity of the Russian people results from the practice at last of 
that human democracy which we have long professed—the aboli¬ 
tion of race, religious or color prejudice, the granting of equal 
opportunity, to all, and of honor to every man and woman, ac¬ 
cording to the use made of opportunity." 

Yet today, most American intellectuals are not only afraid 
to see this future, but unwilling or unable to inquire into the 
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question of whether or not it works. A sort of clerical fatalism 
has set in which was exemplified for me by an experience of a 
friend of mine. A magazine editor, he was approached to ghost¬ 
write the biography of one of the latest Russian renegades. This 
offer he indignantly rejected, as an act of patent dishonesty; yet 
he sees no dishonesty in his swallowing anti-Soviet canards whole 
without examination or investigation. When contradictions are 
pointed out, he shrugs hopelessly at the problem of unravelling 
truth from untruth. 

In the Soviet Union, the greatest achievement in the history 
of mankind is being realized—the creation of a classless society 
and a world without suffering, injustice and fear. Against this 
glorious and humanistic progression, the American ruling class 
has arrayed a battalion of professional slanderers who are known 
in the trade as "anti-Sovieteers." They are, for the most part, 
cynical and hardened old hacks who have plied their trade for 
many years and who earn a very good living at it indeed. Some 
of them, like Eugene Lyons, Isaac Don Levine and William 
Chamberlain, have national reputations, but they are joined by 
a host of lesser known professionals. The grist from their mills 
is always the same; they have been confounded and given the lie 
endless times; yet, for all of that, many of our intellectuals tend to 
accept their picture of the Soviet Union. This is the easy way to 
the rationale. For, if one can put ones conscience at ease by be¬ 
lieving the host of anti-Soviet lies, then one can even find a vague 
righteousness in withdrawing from our own American struggle, 
and one can nurse this righteousness by connecting every native 
motion for progress with some secret—and consistently ridiculous 
—Soviet-inspired plot. 

How frequently and how pathetically surrender to fear takes 
this pattern! But basic to it is the surrender to unreason, the re¬ 
linquishing of the best tools of the mind, clear inquiry; and fol¬ 
lowing that, as by pattern, an embracing of reaction. 

It is hard for the intellectual to stop part way along this 
road. Granting that a contemplative neutrality was once possible 
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to a creative worker, it is surely not possible today when the 
forces of the world are divided on so final an issue as peace or a 
war which will change the life of each and every human being on 
this earth, regardless of how remote his position. Neutrality is only 
a way station, a momentary pause wherein the intellectual can say, as 
does the frightened protagonist in Dalton Trumbo’s fine mon¬ 
ologue: 

"And I know who chose first to stand and fight 
Rather than flee the uncontested field 
In Germany and Rome and in Madrid. 

And while they fell no voice in all the world 
Had courage to cry out against their fate 
Nor will have here. You are the men who die 
Silently in the night, and all alone, 

Yielding with blood the highway over which 
The mottled beast at last moves on his prey— 

His final prey—always and always me . . . 

I bow. 

I give salute. 

I recognize. 

But I am not in any near degree 
One such as you, nor shall I ever be. 

Yet I too dream and hold aspiring high.” 

This tribute to the world Communist struggle for freedom 
by Trumbo’s protagonist is not a position, but a farewell in one 
fashion or another, it is the constant leave-taking of the retreat¬ 
ing intellectual, the first of many salves for a tortured soul. An 
"honest” dishonesty humbly admits the severity of the struggle and 
passes it on to others with a tribute to courage and consistency; 
but the "honest” dishonesty soon passes; humility is the quality 
of the man who stands fast, not of him who runs in fear, and 
soon the Communist himself becomes for the frightened intel¬ 
lectual "the enemy.” 
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Nor can this ever be separated from a position in relation 
to the Soviet Union. If man’s struggle for freedom and dignity 
has any meaning, then it must be expressed in a continuity of 
action which proposes a clear and scientific goal; otherwise, there 
is no real struggle, only meaningless and empty phrase-mongering. 
No price is exacted for talking about freedom, only for acting 
in such a way as to bring freedom closer; and freedom-mongering, 
which sets itself against the highest achievement of freedom in 
all of man’s struggle against oppression, the Soviet Union, becomes 
its very reverse, a support for fascism and associated diseases. 

No better proof of this can be brought forth than the ex¬ 
istence of an association of intellectuals in New York City which 
calls itself and its place of residence Freedom House. In a truly 
monumental splendor—for funds are never unavailable for those 
who do reaction’s work, regardless of what they say —this serves 
as one of the many ports of last call for those who start their re¬ 
treat from the responsibilities of a conscience. Here are many 
who started with such fine and wordy tributes as Trumbo’s re¬ 
tiring liberal; today, they exist only as an unofficial plot against the 
Soviet Union and the progressive movement in general. 

In the early years of the Soviet Union, many brave men and 
women, intellectuals, followed the lead of John Reed and Lincoln 
Steffens; with the rise of the American progressive movement in 
the ’thirties, this circle grew larger, and at that time almost no 
American artist of importance or talent failed to acclaim the 
human grandeur of the first workers’ republic. In a very true 
sense, the Soviet Union was—and is—a laboratory for the de¬ 
velopment of freedom and dignity, and that was something that 
could not be hidden so long as hundreds of articulate voices 
proclaimed the facts. It was no change in the character or theory 
or social structure of the Soviet Union that caused hundreds of 
men and women who once supported it and believed in it to run 
for cover; the change was in themselves and in the social structure 
of the United States and other countries. The element that pro¬ 
duced the change in those who fled was fear—above everything 
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else, fear; and that fear was the result of the mounting war drive 
against the Soviet Union. If you were to chart the growth of 
anti-Soviet war hysteria in America, in 1939 as well as during 
the three years since V-J Day, you would discover that a similar 
graph could be made for defections by intellectuals from the pro¬ 
gressive movement—and in each case, this was one of the effects 
deeply desired by reaction. 

I have no patience with the arguments of "disillusionment.” 
A sick ego 'measures all things by itself, so that even the touch of 
a butterfly’s wing will send such a person reeling into insecurity; 
and intellectuals who delude themselves into believing that disil¬ 
lusionment” with the achievement of socialism in the Soviet Union 
is responsible for their defection from the progressive movement 
here are covering a deeper and more basic reason. It is curious that 
as those same intellectuals move toward fascism, they express no 
disillusionment with our native anti-Semitism, our bestial Jim-Crow 
system, our growing ranks of the unemployed and our callous and 
cynical shedding of civil liberties. 

They have achieved the supreme rationale; they have purchased 
"safety” at the price of their own souls; for they find as they 
proceed that no part of the struggle for progress here at home 
can be separated from that world struggle for progress and libera¬ 
tion which the Soviet Union leads—and thus they retain no re¬ 
sponsibility in the positive areas of our lives. How thin this 
"safety” is has been amply demonstrated by the countless graves 
of Europe’s intellectuals, and history has proven that a thought¬ 
ful and honest man cannot make his peace with fascism; thus in¬ 
tegrity, logic and honesty are all forfeit—for a brief residence 
in a house of cards. 

I SAID EARLIER that there can be no real separation between the 
drive against the Soviet Union and the drive against the forces 
of progress here at home; in both cases, the goal is the same, the 
smashing of trade unions and other progressive organizations, the 
destruction of civil rights and, sooner or later, the lighting of a 
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hideous world conflagration. Inevitably, this leads to the destruc¬ 
tion of culture; art, like other good things in life, flourishes poorly 
in prison cells and concentration camps; 1 there can be no art under 
terror, as fascism has so well proven; and in all the years of fas¬ 
cism and out of all the millions who have lived under its "iron 
heel,” there has been produced not one single noteworthy work of 
art except in opposition to the system. 

Art, culture, science can flourish only where no barriers are 
placed in the way of the citizen’s contact with the truth, with the 
objective reality; which is another way of saying that freedom of 
expression is basic to art and science. Protest must nourish art 
so long as people suffer injustice and wrong; for unless there is 
protest against these things the artist becomes the pimp and the 
handmaiden of reaction’s brutality, even as the scientist does. And 
as we saw in Germany, the one turns to lampshades of human 
skin and the other to mass murder. I know that both these cases 
are extreme, but they nevertheless serve to delineate the cultural 
ethics of the fascist state. 

Of the citizen in the humanistic terms of Marxism, the Soviet 
novelist Ostrovsky said, "Man’s dearest possession is life, and it 
is given to him to live but once. He must live so as to feel no 
torturing regrets for years without purpose; so live that dying 
he can say 'all my life and all my strength were given to the 
finest cause in all the world—the fight for the liberation of man- 
kind/ ”—And Karl Marx himself said: "If one chose to be an ox, 
one could of course turn one’s back on the agonies of mankind 
and look after one’s own skin.” 

How meaningful this is in terms of the intellectual! The lasting 
creation of the artist and the scientist is a saga of man against ignor¬ 
ance, man against hunger, disease, superstition, fear; and what a 
glorious record those who came before us made! Galileo probing for 
the substance of the cosmos; Ehrlich alone in his laboratory fighting 
humanity’s fight; Hugo striving for the essence of humanistic love, 
Clemens burning with anger and indignation against the forces that 
shrivel human souls; Cezanne probing for the true nature of 
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reality; Gorki drawing nourishment from the hopes and strength 
of the Russian workers; Dreiser searching for the meaning of the 
society he inhabited, filled with a mighty compassion for those who 
walked beside him—and one could go on almost without end, 
adding to this roster. 

The work of these men survived because they were great—and 
their greatness came largely from their attachment to the people, 
their hatred of the oppression and injustice of the world they lived 
in and their longing for a better world. 

Yet, how many American writers, it must be asked, have not 
closed their hearts to the longing for a better world? And the 
sorry pity of it is that they thereby closed the doors of their own 
talent. Where are the great ones of the ’thirties, the whole school 
of talented progressive writers who arose out of the unemployed 
struggles led by the Communist Party—and the great drive to 
build the C.I.O.? Where are the exciting regional spokesmen who 
made a new American literature in those years? To read off their 
names is like reading a roll-call of the dead, but none of them is 
dead; only the spark of compassion is gone from them. Each of 
them has built his own wall to keep away from him the pressing 
life-and-death problems of the times; some have turned, out of their 
fear and bitterness, to the international Trotskyite conspiracy and 
thereby become the leading dogs of reaction; others express a cheap 
and easy cynicism which is milled into potboilers and the big 
money; others have become pulp hacks, grinding the same old 
saw, over and over; and still others have died the "creative death’’ 
which is the inevitable result of withdrawal from struggle. 

L Whatever the reasons for the particular sterility of each, as a 
group they have ceased to struggle against reaction; they have 
withdrawn from the hopes and the needs and the fears of the masses 
of the people. Some have turned their pens against their native 
progressive movement; others devote their writing talents to slander¬ 
ing the Soviet Union; others are simply silent. And what is true 
of them is true of hundreds of others; in writing, in art, in science, 
in education, the price of fear, of terror, of oppression is being 
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exacted by those who force the rationale of those who refuse the 
first duty of intellectuals today—resistance. 

rpHE STRONGEST inhibitor of art is self-censorship; and the 
_[_ American ruling class understand full well that the most valu¬ 
able censorship is that censorship which they cause to become 
operative within the intellectual’s brain. This saves money, this 
saves time; this saves effort; and by burning the books quietly be¬ 
fore they are set down on paper, one avoids such unpleasant necessi¬ 
ties as having to burn them publicly. And once the core of intel¬ 
lectual resistance to the steady rise of intimidation, terror and in¬ 
justice has been broken, it is quite logical that resistance to 
censorship should be of the most feeble kind. 

While it is true that there has always been a considerable degree 
of censorship and self-censorship in America—and who knew this 
better than men like Clemens, Hawthorne and Thoreau?—it has 
never before reached the proportions we find today. In former times, 
only part of the writer’s or artist’s market called for self-censorship; 
one knew that in writing for the high-paying national magazines, 
one had to observe a set of rules often stupid and destructive; artists 
knew that the galleries wanted certain types of painting; dramatists 
knew that a certain formula was more likely to succeed; and motion 
picture writers knew that certain taboos must be obeyed. But if one 
could not sell a story to the Ladies Home Journal, one could possibly 
sell it elsewhere; a good book could always find a publisher; and 
plays like Waiting for Lefty made theatre history. 

Today, this is no longer the case. Honesty, directness, integrity, 
forthrightness and any degree of realism have been interdicted 
by stigmas which brand the artist a Communist or a "foreign agent.” 
No truthful story about the current oppression can be printed, ex¬ 
cept in the Left-wing press; dozens of fine books are begging for 
publication; social painting will hardly be hung, much less sold, and 
a free exchange of scientific thought is perilously close to high trea¬ 
son. No play which directly challenges the roots of todays terror 
can find Broadway production; and Hollywood, where it has^not 








become the overt protagonist of the present reaction, devotes itself 
to sterile trash, brutality or a castrated rehash of used-over themes. 

Within this situation, self-censorship becomes an enormous cloud 
over the free exercise of American cultural expression. At first the 
artist asks himself: "Why write a book that cannot be published? 
Why paint a picture that cannot be sold?” Then, as the terror 
mounts; and as the ruling class imposes the harsh penalties of jail, 
investigation or blacklist as the price of free inquiry, the artist has 
additional reason for self-censorship. He asks himself now: "Why 
create what will expose me to punishment? Why look for trouble?” 
And since what has never been born can hardly be examined, he 
finds in this mental retreat a rationale which leaves him not only 
his security but also a degree of respectability in the progressive 
scene. 

If he works apart from the progressive movement, his aloneness 
is such that he can hardly be justly condemned. "Why ask me to 
be a hero?” he will demand, his isolation preventing him from un¬ 
derstanding that the demand of mankind today is not for heroes 
but for people of conscience, integrity and understanding. With 
scientists and educators and other professionals, bound by wages, 
the pressure for self-censorship is even greater. Unless they have 
ties with the working class, the progressive movement in general, 
or the Communist Party in specific, they must perforce see them¬ 
selves as lone and rootless victims, exposed to every cruel wh im 
every senseless, unreasonable persecution of the ruling class. For this 
very reason, all intellectuals must understand the need for unity 
with the progressive movement and must be made to see, coldly 
and clearly, the rich and splendid wealth of creative power that can 
come only from such unity. It is quite true that by joining them¬ 
selves actively and consciously with the forces of freedom, they 
expose themselves to redress; no struggle is without its peril, but 
also no life is worth the living without struggle and goals and ideals. 
Man is not made to take his food like an ox in the meadow, castrated, 
head bowed, the field of his vision limited to a few blades of grass 
and a few hummocks of dirt; man is a proud and erect creature, 
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and a million years have gone into the making of him. He cannot 
surrender this manhood and man-heritage supinely without becom¬ 
ing, once again, a beast in the field. 

T T IS VERY MUCH to the point, I think, to put down what a French 
-L Communist intellectual wrote on the evening before his death 
at the hands of a Nazi firing squad: "Let my friends know,” he said, 
that I have remained faithful to the ideal of life, let my country¬ 
men know that I am going to die so that France may live! For the 
last time I have looked into my conscience. The result is positive. 
If I had to begin life over again, I would follow the same road. 
Tonight more than any other night I believe that my dear friend 
Paul Vaillant-Couturier was right when he said that Communism 
is the youth of the world’ and that it 'prepares for singing tomor¬ 
rows. In a little while I am going to prepare for 'singing tomor¬ 
rows.’ I feel myself strong in the face of death. Goodbye, and long 
live France!” 

Whence came this mighty strength of Gabriel Peri, who wrote 
those words? As a Communist, he himself stated it clearly and ex¬ 
plicitly when he wrote: "The fight for Socialism . . . could not be 
on the periphery of one s main activity. It was the main activity; 
it was destined to be my life.” Thereby, he drew his strength from 
masses of people who saw clearly and with unfettered vision their 
goals of freedom and human liberation. 

In this context, it is quite logical for American reaction to bend 
every effort to separate the intellectual from the working class and 
from that organized vanguard of the working class, the Communist 
Party. None of the countless possibilities of anti-Communist slander 
is ignored. No bribe is too great. No aspect of morality is allowed 
to interfere. The approach of reaction to the intellectual is the ap¬ 
proach of a drunken lecher toward a whore—for so is the intellectual 
regarded by those who purchase him:—a fistful of dollars in one 
hand, a brass knuckle on the other. Big business walks in the center 
with the Church on one side and the Department of Justice on the 
other; on the one hand, money and the gates of heaven—on the 
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other hand jail and blacklist and persecution and starvationJ 

It is no wonder then that the betrayal of the people s struggle 
by intellectuals has progressed from isolated cases into what at times 
appears to take on the aspects of a mass movement. It is not that the 
intellectual is weaker or more corrupt than other groupings in 
society; it is just that he is more alone. Like Faust, when confronted 
with hard cash for his soul, he recognizes the reality of cash but 
doubts the soul; and thereby the bargain seems to offer something 
for nothing; and if once the transaction is completed he should 
recognize the loss, the creative bereavement, the human heritage 
that he has given away for "a mess of pottage,” how else can 
he preserve his ego than by turning fiercely upon all the values he 
has relinquished? 

How wonderful it is that every week and every day intellectuals 
discover that they have been the "dupes’ of the Communists! 
Somehow, when the going is good, when the progressive forces 
are winning victories, their eyes are closed to this use which 
Communists are supposed to make of them. But when things get 
tough, when the ruling class bares its teeth and shows the naked 
and shameless brutality of its oppression, the eyes of many "inno¬ 
cent” souls are opened. 

Some of them have been Communist Party members; others only 
progressives; others only people of vague good will; but one and all, 
if they give way, their surrender to fear or hard cash is followed 
by the rationale, the awakening to the so-called duplicity of the 
Communists. This "duplicity” is, of course, mysterious and un¬ 
knowable. When the actual issues upon which these intellectuals 
fought are examined, one finds that the issues express the most 
pertinent needs of the people—employment and civil liberty and so¬ 
cial equality and peace and freedom of speech and expression and 
support to the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States; but the intellectual has made his rationale and he "knows 
that the issues are but subterfuges for mysterious and sinister aims 
of the "Kremlin.” 

This sort of reasoning—if it can be dignified by the name—would 
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be seen for the idiocy it represents, were we not now wholly en¬ 
gaged in promulgating the most monstrous idiocy of all time—a war 
to end, not war, but civilization itself! 

It is not very wrong to describe this process as madness; it is 
a madness that departs from reality, and which expresses itself 
in its own insane gibberish. No better example of this can be of¬ 
fered than events during the recent Cultural and Scientific Confer¬ 
ence for World Peace, which was held in New York City under the 
auspices of the National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Profes¬ 
sions. The stated aim of this conference was to discuss peace in a 
world on the edge of war; so that out of this discussion might come 
a better and a freer understanding of the elements that make for 
discord and misunderstanding. 

No human being in his right mind could quarrel with such aims 
or method. Here was a broad and diverse group of persons of out¬ 
standing scientific and artistic achievement; only additional infor¬ 
mation and understanding could come from such public discussion 
as they proposed. 

But, because the Truman Administration and the Wall Street 
clique were more interested in war than in peace, they attacked the 
conference on the grounds that it included, among its sponsors, 
some Communists and many progressives. The small army of intel¬ 
lectual renegades, the frightened, the disaffected, the conscience¬ 
less, were put into motion to undermine and denounce the confer¬ 
ence. Speaking for Wall Street and against the conference, John 
Dos Passos, the novelist, said: 

"It is hard not to take a certain pride in the courage and toler¬ 
ance of the American people in allowing their deadly enemies to 
set up this new sounding board for propaganda in their midst. But 
pride is largely overlaid by our shame that so many of our fellow 
citizens have allowed themselves through ignorance or delusion to 
become dupes and tools of the masters of the Kremlin.” 

Now the above, I submit, is not only gibberish; it is not only 
clever and unscrupulous use of catch-words; it is not only a lie in 
fact and inference—it is a wholly immoral attempt to brand any 
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voice for peace as a treasonable voice. If Mr. Dos Passos or his 
masters were sincerely interested in peace, they would not charac¬ 
terize talk of peace as "propaganda,” or those who talk of peace as 
"tools.” Here, then, enters the "mysterious” bulwark of the rationale. 
Mr. Dos Passos is not able to prove one word he says; in the past, 
he has branded practically every demand for social justice as a prod¬ 
uct of the Kremlin, and every voice for it as a voice of the Kremlin. 

In a logical society, this would simply ennoble the Kremlin. As I 
said before, I believe in the good and justice of the Soviet system— 
but I also believe that certain good things arise in every land. But 
there is no logic or sanity in the world of John Dos Passos. He 
shares the language of the madmen, the catch-words, the ominous 
phrases— dupes, tools, Kremlin, etc., etc., and in so doing he may be 
performing a task which is necessary to his own conscience. In a 
book called Proletarian Literature which was published in 1935 by 
International Publishers, Mr. Dos Passos is twice represented. Evi¬ 
dently, he was at that time a "tool” of the Kremlin, but awakened 
subsequently to the "new light.” That is his privilege; but it is also 
the privilege of intelligent people to doubt the high principles of 
his crusading fervor in the cause of a third world war, and to suggest 
that it is fed by a little less than integrity. Like many other self- 
styled patriots, his concern for his own land must be taken with a 
grain of salt; and it is worth recalling Richard O. Boyer’s apt phrase 
to the effect that "the poor man’s patriotism has ever been the rich 
mans treason." 

Speaking of the same conference, Professor John Dewey, the 
educator, who has also at various times in the past seen the "new 
light,” said that for Communists to proclaim an interest in intellec¬ 
tual freedom was "unmitigated gall.” With this fine and resounding 
castigation, Professor Dewey damned a conference in the interests of 
peace and ’ intellectual freedom. This I regard as unmitigated gall 
on his part. He has proved nothing regarding the Communist 
attitude toward intellectual freedom; he has proved that he himself 
will use any device—be it even one so cheap and overworked as 
the "Kremlin” saw—against both peace and intellectual freedom. 
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In both these cases, and in many others, the intellectual who has 
given in to fear, weakness or intimidation goes through a process 
which Isidor Schneider described so well as "snuggling toward 
authority." It is the essence of humiliation, of subservience, of 
wretched and contemptible hand-licking. Far—far indeed have 
these people come from La Passionaria’s proud injunction that it is 
better for a man "to die on his feet than to live on his knees.” 
Actually, the position is prone rather than one of genuflection, and 
the pledge is somewhat in this fashion, "Ask what you will. I will 
lie, swear, debase, malign, slander—I will sell those who trusted me 
—I will grease the road to hell—only believe that I am on your side 
and that I hate Communists." 

By these new definitions of the intellectual horizon, what could 
one say of Henry David Thoreau, who once wrote of our own 
United States government: 

"Why is it not more apt to anticipate and provide for reform? 
Why does it not cherish its wise minority? Why does it cry and 
resist before it is hurt? Why does it not encourage its citizens to 
be on the alert to point out its faults, and do better than it would 
have them? Why does it always crucify Christ, and excommuni¬ 
cate Copernicus and Luther, and pronounce Washington and Frank¬ 
lin rebels? . . . Under a government which imprisons any man un¬ 
justly, the true place for a just man is also a prison." 

What a strange and antiquated sound those ringing words have 
in the America of 1949! Here, in a land which removes textbooks 
from the public school system because they show pictures of Rus¬ 
sian children smiling, which removes employees from government 
service because they signed a petition for peace, and which imprisons 
its citizens because they uphold the First Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution, authority becomes a God. Thereby, Life magazine substi¬ 
tutes a new and strange philosophy for Thoreau’s proud statement 
of democracy. The idea of progress, Life says editorially, "is only 
about as old as modern science, stemming from Bacon and Des¬ 
cartes. But it has as firm a grip on the modern world as the ex¬ 
pectation of the Judgment Day had on the medieval world. And, 
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except among the Russian Communists (for Marx swallowed it 
whole), the idea of progress has nowhere taken deeper root than in 
America.” 

With the above, Life groups progress with such gentle fancies 
as Judgment Day, pointing out that only Russians could be such 
asses as to accept the thought of ever-continuing progress; that is 
"Russian Communists.” For us in America, there is a different 
destiny; Americans, to quote Life again, must "virtually reverse two 
of their dearest values; on the one hand, we must recover our 
sense of awareness of evil, uncertainty and fear; on the other, we 
must gain a sense of man’s occasional greatness (which is quite a 
different thing from the 'dignity of the common man’).” 

If it were only Henry Luce calling upon us to look for the "man 
on the horse,” to discard our foolish faith in the greatness of all peo¬ 
ple, to give up the traditions of democracy and struggle and re¬ 
sistance out of which our nation was born, to ho longer call out 
against tyranny, as Thoreau so eloquently did, that would be alarm¬ 
ing enough, considering the power and circulation of the Luce 
publications; but Luce merely reflects the position taken by the rul¬ 
ing class of the United States. And the many intellectuals who lick 
his hand and run his errands and wield his hatchets can snuggle 
no closer to the authority he raises as the new God. They write, they 
talk, they even appear to reason; but inside they are empty; the soul 
has left them and with that has gone the age-old urge of men 
to know, to seek, to inquire—to find some day the ladder to the 
stars. 

Y ET within this situation, thousands of honest men survive, 
intellectuals who alone, and by virtue of their singular integ¬ 
rity, fight for the right to retain their grasp on reason and their 
contact with mankind. Caught in the last spasms of a dying sys¬ 
tem, they nevertheless grapple with reality. Frequently, they are 
forced to state publicly the obvious, as Robert M. Coates, critic for 
the New Yorker magazine, did, when he wrote, in the New York 
Herald Tribune letter column on March 24, 1949, "I have never 
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seen any reason why I should not associate with Communists if 
their aims happen at the moment to be praiseworthy and to coin¬ 
cide with mine. To my mind, one of the most baleful aspects of our 
foreign policy for the last few years, and of our internal propaganda 
as well, has been the growing tendency to support, abroad, any force, 
however reactionary or fascistic in nature, which will ally itself with 
us against Russia; and, at home, to label anyone who happens to be 
pro-peace, as ipso facto, pro-Communist, and conversely, anyone 
pro-war is, so to speak, a right guy.” 

Now, while one cannot but admire the principles of Mr. Coates 
—all too rare these days—and the firmness of the ground he selects 
for himself, one must go on to point out that he stops short of the 
heart of the struggle. A careful examination of his entire letter, 
of which I quote only part, shows that he accepts the Communists as 
allies, but sees no direct threat to himself in the vicious persecu¬ 
tion of Communists that takes place today. For the very reason that 
he enters the struggle alone, he feels that people acting alone are 
capable of pursuing it, as when he speaks of Communist aims co¬ 
inciding with his; and there he falls into the trap that one of his 
colleagues, Mr. E. B. White, accepted some time ago. Then, if you 
recall, Mr. White faced the rising tide of civil liberty violations 
with the declaration that he, as a "party of one,” would fight back. 
His statement of principle was excellent and courageous, but his se¬ 
lection of position doomed him to destruction. There can be no 
"party of one” today; for reaction has closed its ranks and unless 
the progressives close their ranks too, they will surely go down. 
It is much the same predicament that our forefathers were in when 
Ben Franklin advised them that "if we don’t hang together, we will 
all hang separately.” 

It is not enough for intellectuals to take a principled stand to¬ 
day, either for the sake of the principle or for themselves; they 
must take a principled stand for the sake of the whole progressive 
movement, every part of it, every area of it. They must understand 
that every blow directed against the working class, the trade unions, 
the Negro people, the Jewish people—that every single act of op- 
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pression is an act against their own personal freedom and their own 
civil rights. 

And most importantly and most centrally, they must come to un¬ 
derstand that it does not just happen that the Communist Party is 
ranged alongside them whenever they enter the arena of freedoms 
struggle; this presence of the Communist Party at the heart of 
struggle —every struggle on every issue that answers the people s 
needs—is the essence of the nature of the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party is not an accident; it did not just happen; 
it was not created by Moscow as the most infantile of its enemies 
suggest; it does not take orders from abroad, in the style of a cheap 
"Hollywood” conspiracy; it is not a secret plot against the govern¬ 
ment of the United States. Any such ridiculous organization would 
long ago have dissolved in the wet sand of its own insanity; on the 
other hand, an organization which survives for generations against 
every conceivable terror, which grows stronger by the hour, which 
defends in each land its country’s independence, which always leads 
the struggle against fascism and war, which calls forth the highest 
and purest patriotism, wliich inspires its members to deeds of glori¬ 
ous courage and sacrifice—such as mankind never saw before 
which gathers to itself millions of workers and farmers as well as 
the best of civilization’s intellectuals, which can find in its own ranks 
a rollcall of achievement in every art, in every science, that expresses 
the best of man’s progress, which hews undeviatingly to a policy of 
socialist humanism—such an organization is not a conspiracy but 
rather the highest and best expression of mankind itself. 

That is the Communist Party, and it arose in answer to humanity’s 
needs. It cannot be destroyed unless humanity itself is destroyed; 
for it is the final expression of man’s longing for a good and fruitful 
life as well as the embodiment of man’s scientific knowledge of 
how such a life can be brought into existence. It is primarily the 
party of the working class because that class alone possesses in its 
daily work the organizational form as well as the driving need which 
will result in complete liberation from oppression; but the Com¬ 
munist Party is also the party of all those who love freedom. 
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With this in mind, is it not inconceivable that reaction can be 
fought without fighting for the right of the Communist Party to 
exist? The rights of Communists are, as Henry A. Wallace said, 
the front line of the struggle for civil liberty.” And, by virtue of the 
same, every attack upon the Communists is an attack upon the body 
of the people. Every attack upon the Communists is an attack 
upon the labor and progressive movements. 

This is something reaction understands full well, and this is the 
reason why they direct their hottest fury against the Communists. 
We know, historically, that the advent of fascism in every country 
where it triumphed was preceded by a wild and cruel crusade against 
Communists. The two are irreconcilable; if fascism is to succeed, 
communism must be crushed. And once the Communists are crushed, 
how much longer has the intellectual before it is his turn? Either 
he comes next, for the concentration camps, the firing squads, the 
abattoirs—or he must grovel and abase himself; but in either case, 
he can no longer create, no longer think, no longer investigate, 
no longer live the rich, vital life of the mind which is freedom’s 
peculiar privilege—nor, by virtue of the same events, can he feed 
his family. Bodily slavery inevitably accompanies mental slavery. 

As I write this, eleven leaders of the Communist Party are on 
trial. The indictment against them charges that Marxism-Leninism, 
a world outlook, a philosophy, is a conspirary to overthrow the 
government by force and violence, and as such punishable by ten 
years’ imprisonment. Can any intellectual ignore this? Can any 
intellectual fail to understand that this indictment is directed at him¬ 
self? Can any intellectual believe that the dark cloak of fascism 
will leave him a little light, a little air, a little freedom? If he thinks 
that, he is wrong, woefully wrong. 

TN THE preceding pages, I have attempted to examine and illus- 
trate the process of rationale the intellectual undergoes before 
the pressure of the twin drives of war and fascism. I have tried 
to summarize at least a portion of the toll taken from both his con¬ 
science and his morality, a toll underwritten by an avalanche of 
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insinuated and actual threats, of terror, of bribery—all of it adding 
up to a monstrous and cruel process of intimidation. Beneath this 
constant pounding, with notable courageous exceptions, he has sur¬ 
rendered all or part of a very precious heritage, a heritage of liberty 
and democracy many centuries old. To this splendid heritage, which 
includes all of past civilization’s contribution to the dignity and 
freedom of man, he owed his own peculiar splendor as a rational 
and thoughtful investigator; and it was his own great fortune that 
life had singled him out to bestow upon him that larger share of a 
culture which will some day be the possession of all men. That he 
has not used this trust well may be laid, to a large degree, to the very 
nature of our society; but that in itself cannot excuse him. No man 
is free from responsibility, and no man can surrender his soul with 
impunity. More is betrayed than his own self; he partakes of a sin 
against those who will come after him as well as those who came 
before him. When he betrays his own gift of reason to create a 
spurious and dishonorable rationale, he abets the degradation of all 
culture. 

O NE CANNOT discuss the drive toward war and fascism without 
taking note of the systematic degradation of culture that inevit¬ 
ably accompanies it. This is a process of negation, of withdrawal, 
of anti-rational rationale. It is very well described by the French 
critic, Roger Garaudy, when he says: 

"It is characteristic of the ideology of a decaying class not to be 
able to conceive of agreement between man and the universe. The 
contradictions of the system are opposed to the conscious mastery 
of the forces of nature. The world appears hostile to a society 
paralyzed by its inner disorder.” 

And, as if in answer to this and in confirmation of it, the poet, 
T. S. Eliot, deity and prophet for these intellectuals who have 
already completed the whole of the rationale and discovered the 
"safe harbor” of their schizophrenic "normalcy,” invites his fel¬ 
lows to live "not in movement but abstention from movement.” 

Even as nature abhors a vacuum, so is a society without some 
sort of culture impossible. If a civilized culture is withdrawn, a 
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brute culture replaces it. "Abstention from movement,” as Mr. 
Eliot so neatly phrases it, is a carefully calculated result of the drive 
toward war and fascism of the ruling class; it is the selected fate 
of the intellectual who surrenders; but the ruling class itself has no 
intention of abstaining from motion. They proceed to create a cul¬ 
ture in their image, and sufficient intellectuals remain in motion— 
of a new sort, it is true—to carry out their desires. The exceedingly 
"sensitive” may prefer the ivory tower of Mr. Eliot; but it is sur¬ 
prising how much "delicate sensitivity” will take, once fear is re¬ 
moved and the cash price raised. 

Delicate sensitivity” will even become aggressive, if sufficiently 
backed by the arms and forces of a police state—as witness the 
antics of those cultured and delicately sensitive aesthetes of such 
high-level organs as The Partisan Review and the Antioch Review. 
In pursuit of beauty, as they see beauty, they not only renounce but 
defile mankind, making a mockery of all that is good and wise and 
noble and brave in the human spirit.. Taking their cue from the 
abysmal and wicked anti-humanism of a man like Robert Bridges, 
one time poet laureate of Great Britain, they move on from there. 
In his "Testament of Beauty,” with a flourish of fancy language, 
Bridges wrote: 

"And of war she [Beauty] would say: it ranketh 
with those things 

that are like unto virtue, but not virtue itself; 
rather, in conscience of spiritual beauty, a vice 
that needeth expert horsemanship to curb, yet being 
native in the sinew of selfhood, the life of things. . . .” 

And so forth and so on—and thus does the scholar, with suffi¬ 
cient brown shirts at his back, discover the new allure of the 
"beauty” of violent death; once he has saved his own hide and re¬ 
moved himself sufficiently from the people who struggle and suffer 
and do most of the dying. In the same mood, the creatures of the 
Partisan Review, at the height of the last war, prated of "socially 
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empty anti-fascism” and bemoaned the fact that "to further com¬ 
plicate the situation, war cannot be declared on Russia. Their 
rationale led them to moan cynically that "there is not the slightest 
scrap of evidence or theory to show that the masses are able to ac¬ 
complish their own revolution or retain control of it.” And having 
disposed of that, they joined Life in sneering at that "Russian” 
concept, "the optimism of progress.” 

F rom this sad disillusionment at the hopes and aspirations of 
ordinary, and therefore "hopelessly stupid,” human beings,, they 
come to their affirmation, the elevation of death as beauty. 

They, of course, are at the top of the intellectual dung heap. 
Wrapped in petty neurosis, which they cherish, they do their 
work in narrow circles; but their philosophy of brutalized mysticism 
and their complete rejection of humanism finds a more vulgar and 
overt counterpart on every layer of American civilization. Out of a 
Hollywood "cleansed” of social sense, pours a veritable flood of cheap, 
badly-done films which exalt* brutality, pornography and mediocrity. 
The "tough guy” who beats his women becomes a national hero; 
the private eye, apex of calculated inhumanity, American style, be¬ 
comes the superman of our time. The Church moves in and rewrites 
history, and what is already empty becomes still emptier, if that be 
possible. 

Comic books circulate in the hundreds of millions; best-sellers, in¬ 
credibly poorly written sexual stimulation, boosted by giant book 
clubs, begin to drive serious literature from the publishing scene. 
Radio grinds out its endless soap opera and television adds a new 
dimension to trash. 

So does a new culture emerge, as the artist turns himself first into 
a whore and then into a pimp. The critic, who works for a wage, 
dumps his uncomfortable standards and exalts these miserable limita¬ 
tions of a rapidly vanishing art. This is safe; it pays; and who is the 
loser? 

The point is that we, not only as intellectuals, but as citizens of 
our great and lovely land, are the losers. It is dangerous today 
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to be a patriot, to love America unashamedly, for that too has been 
earmarked as "Russian.” 

Must we surrender all that is bright and splendid in our past? Is 
this great country, to which as children we pledged "to crown thy 
good with brotherhood,” to be rel»gated to the shameful darkness of 
fascism and subsequently to the hell that fascism creates? And are 
we, as intellectuals, to empty our minds, our hearts and our souls of 
all that is decent and generous and realise that the madness of a John 
Rankin, the philistinism of a Harry Truman and the medievalism 
of a Henry Luce may become the cultural signature of a "new 
America”? f 

Will they rest easily in their graves, those great ones who not only 
gave us gifts of beauty and truth, but exacted a pledge too, those like 
Whitman and Emerson and Thoreau and Clemens and Melville and 
Hawthorne and Freneau and Paine and Stowe and London and Harte 
and Reed and Lindsay and Frank Norris and Dreiser, those like 
Samuel Adams and Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln and Douglass 
and Altgeld and Sylvis and Parsons and Debs and Haywood and, so 
lately that it seems only yesterday, Roosevelt? 

See how late is is! Already Leon Josephson, the lawyer, has served 
a year in prison for upholding the Constitution, and Carl Mar- 
zani, the film director, has begun a three years’ sentence, punishment 
for the curious crime of—as it is charged—making false statements 
to a government worker. Dalton Trumbo, Albert Maltz, John How¬ 
ard Lawson, Herbert Biberman, Ring Lardner, Jr., Alvah Bessie, 
Lester Cole, Samuel Ornitz, Adrian Scott and Edward Dmytryk have 
been sentenced each to a year in prison, again for the curious crime 
of upholding their Constitutional rights, but more exactly for writ¬ 
ing and working according to the dictates of their conscience. The 
great surgeon, Dr. Edward K. Barsky, is sentenced to six months 
in prison for anti-fascism, along with two other doctors, two law¬ 
yers, an educator, a writer, two trade union leaders, a housewife 
and a businessman. The educator, Richard Lyman Bradley, was head 
of the Department of German at New York University, but he was 
suspended for his anti-fascism, even as the gifted composer, Hanns 
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Eisler, was arrested, hounded and finally exiled from America for 
the same crime. 

For joining with the Progressive Party, the following were driven 
out of not one university, but eight separate seats of the so-called 
"higher learning: Professors George Parker, Clarence R. Athearn, 
James Barfoot, Leonard Chosen, Charles G. Davis, Daniel D. Ash- 
kenes, Don West, Luther K. McNair, Curtiss D. MacDougall and 
Clyde Miller. George T. Frantzis and Eleanor R. Dushane, second¬ 
ary school teachers, were dismissed for Progressive Party activity; 
three professors at the University of Washington were suspended 
as accused Communists, while a fourth, in Oregon, was removed 
from his position for suggesting in a letter to a magazine that the 
Soviet agronomist, Lysenko, might be correct in his theories. I, 
myself, await the summons to enter prison and begin serving a 
sentence passed upon me for the crime of anti-fascism, and from the 
"intellectuals” of Freedom House, there has come a demand that 
Jo Davidson, the gifted and internationally known sculptor, be forced 
to register as a foreign agent. 

Numerous employees have been removed from Federal service 
because they confessed to the crime of reading the works of Theodore 
Dreiser, Lion Feuchtwanger and Howard Fast. In Staten Island, an 
elementary school teacher, with eighteen years’ service behind her, 
takes her own life in an agony of fear after an angry grilling by the 
school loyalty board, and in Washington, D. C., a teacher is in¬ 
vestigated by the Un-American Committee because she told her 
students that Russians have a public health service. 

Pages and pages could be filled with documented accounts of this 
awful madness, this government and big business sponsored attack 
on the minds and the dignity of men in the name of "loyalty.” The 
pace of it increases, even as now, while I write, eleven men sit on 
trial, facing ten years’ imprisonment for the crime of advocating 
the teaching of dialectical materialism and, in the course of the 
shameful trial, principle after principle of American democracy 
is being ruthlessly destroyed. 

How late it is! How bitter and awful it is for an American to 
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write of his own native land in terms that were all too familiar a 
decade ago, when Nazi Germany was burning the books and de¬ 
filing the conscience of mankind. 

That is why I address myself to you—to American intellectuals— 
to stand up and resist! To join with the growing progressive forces 
and turn away this dark horror that is descending upon us! To 
unite so that the good light of our civilization may be kept burning, 
and so that night will not come upon our homeland! 

It is late but it is not too late. War can be avoided. The world 
need not be a cinder, a black field of atom-seared desolation. Our 
children need not perish in awful agony; our homes need not go 
down in rubble. If we come together, if we refuse to allow those 
who hate and betray America to divide us, we can yet play a great 
and proud part in this struggle. We can make future generations 
our debtors instead of our accusers; and we can raise up out of the 
affirmation of our struggle a richer and better culture than any our 
country knew in the past. It is not easy, but such things were never 
easy and it was not without reason that Tom Paine said, so early 
in the fight for American freedom: 

"Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this con¬ 
solation with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; ’tis 
dearness only that gives everything its value. Heaven knows how 
to put a proper price upon its goods; and it would be strange 
indeed, if so celestial an article as FREEDOM should not be highly 
rated.” 

So the gauntlet is cast to us, as it was cast to our ancestors so 
often before. We must not fail; we cannot fail. From every land 
on earth, from factories in Europe, peasant huts in China, from 
war suffering Greece and Israel reborn, from Turkey in its silent 
oppression, from South Africa in its agony, from India and 
awakening Asia, from old Britain and new Russia the eyes of 
millions are turned toward us, asking us where is that ancient free¬ 
dom which was once such a glorious song on American lips. 

What are we to answer them? I ask that of you, my fellow Ameri- 
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can intellectuals, in this critical hour. Do we speak and act, loud and 
clear, in anger and defiance, or do we go down in bitter shame and 
cowardice? 

If we act, if we join with the progressive movement, if we 
oppose every infringement on our civil rights, if we fight on each 
issue, each injustice—if we build, along with the workers, a mighty 
peace movement, there is life and hope and the rich joy of unfet¬ 
tered creation; if we fail to act, there is only the road to hell that 
Germany, Italy and Japan once travelled. 
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If you haven't read 

NOTES FROM THE GALLOWS 

By JULIUS FUCHIK 

Let us remind you . . . 

• That here is the magnificent and inspiring story of a 
Czech Communist’s struggle against fascism during the 
occupation of his country, his imprisonment, torture and 
execution. 

• That Howard Fast says of the book: “. . . a unique, ex¬ 
alting, terrifying study of man put to the highest test, a 
document of the inestimable worth of the human spirit 
liberated from the dross of ignorance, fear and super¬ 
stition, and a covenant between the Communist Party and 
the human race.” 

• That you owe it to yourself to read this book now! 

Price: 6? cents 


Coming -—A MASSES & MAINSTREAM PAMPHLET 
Behind the Ivy Curtain 

COLD WAR ON THE CAMPUS 

By SAMUEL SILLEN 

The trustification of higher education by Wall Street mo¬ 
nopoly pays off dividends in wholesale firings of university 
professors and the imposition of thought control on the 
campus. 

Price: 10 cents 

NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 

832 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 













nothing but what is borrowed, 
and differ only accidentally; the Tus¬ 
can is the Doric in its earliest state; 
and the Composite is the Corinthian 
enriched with the Ionic. To the 
Greeks, therefore, and not to the Rom¬ 
ans, we are indebted for what is great, 
judicious and distinct in architecture. 



* * * * * 
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THE FIVE HUMAN SENSES 

Are Hearing , Seeing, Feeling , Smell¬ 
ing, and Tasting (and are next in 
order for explanation): 


HEARING 


Is that sense by which we distinguish 
sounds, and are capable of enjoying all 
the agreeable charms of 
music. By it, we are en¬ 
abled to enjoy the plea¬ 
sures of society, and recip¬ 
rocally to communicate to 
each other our thoughts 
and intentions, our pur¬ 
poses and desires; and thus 
our reason is capable of 
exerting its utmost power and energy. 
The wise and beneficent Author of Na¬ 



ture intended, by the formation of this 
sense, that we should be social crea¬ 
tures, and receive the greatest and 
most important part of our knowledge 
by intercourse with each other. For 
these purposes we are endowed with 
hearing, that, by a proper exertion of 
our rational powers, our happiness 


may be complete. 


SEEING 

Is that sense by which we distinguish 
objects, and in an instant of time, 
without change of place or situation, 
view armies in battle 
array, figures of the 
most stately structures 
and all the agreeable 
variety displayed in the 
landscape of Nature. By 
this sense, we find our way on the 
pathless ocean, traverse the globe of 
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earth, determine Its figure and dimen¬ 
sions, and delineate any region or 
quarter of it. By it we measure the 
planetary orbs, and make new discov¬ 
eries in the sphere of the fixed stars. 
Nay, more; by it we perceive the tem¬ 
pers and dispositions, the passions and 
affections of our fellow creatures, 
when they wish most to conceal them; 
so that, though the tongue may be 
taught to lie and dissemble, the coun¬ 
tenance would display the hypocrisy 
to the discerning eye. In fine, the rays 
of light which minister to this sense 
are the most astonishing part of the 
animated creation, and render the eye 
a peculiar object of admiration. Of 
all the faculties, sight is the noblest. 
The structure of the eye, and its ap¬ 
purtenances, evince the admirable con¬ 
trivance of Nature for performing all 
its various external and internal mo¬ 
tions; while the variety displayed in 
the eyes of different animals, suited to 
their several ways of life, clearly dem¬ 
onstrates this organ to be the master¬ 
piece of Nature’s work. 

FEELING 

Is that sense by which we distinguish 
the different qualities of bodies, such 
as heat and cold, hardness and soft¬ 
ness, roughness 
and smooth¬ 
ness, figure, 
solidity, motion 
and extension; 
all of which, by 
means of cer- 
ta i n corre¬ 
sponding sensations of touch, are pre¬ 
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sented to the mind as real external 
qualities, and the conception or belief 
of them invariably connected with 
these corresponding sensations by an 
original principle of human nature, 
which far transcends our Inquiry. All 
our knowledge beyond our original 
perception is obtained by experience. 
The constancy of nature’s laws con¬ 
nects the sign with the signified, and 
we rely on the continuance of that con¬ 
nection which experience hath dis¬ 
covered. 


SMELLING 

Is that sense by which we distinguish 
odors, the various kinds of which con¬ 
vey different impressions to the mind. 

Animal and vegetable bod¬ 
ies, and indeed most other 
bodies, while exposed to 
air, continually send forth 
effluvia of vast subtlety, 
as well in the state of 
life and growth, as in the 
state of fermentation and putrefac¬ 
tion. These effluvia, being drawn into 
the nostrils along with the air, are the 
means by which all bodies are smelled. 
Hence it is evident that there is a 
manifest appearance of design in the 
great Creator’s having planted the or¬ 
gan of smell in the inside of that canal, 
through which the air continually 
passes in respiration. 
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TASTING 

Enables us to make a proper distinc¬ 
tion in the choice of our food. The 
organ of this sense guards the entrance 

of the all- 
in entary 
canal* as 
that of 
smell 
guards the 
ent ranee 
of the ca~ 

. . nal for res¬ 

piration. From the situation of both 
these organs, it is plain that they are 
intended by Nature to distinguish 
wholesome food from that which is 
nauseous. Everything: that enters into 
the stomach must undergo the scrutiny 
of tasting; and by it we are capable of 
discerning the changes which the 
same body undergoes in the different 
compositions of art, cookery, chem¬ 
istry, pharmacy, etc. 

Smelling and Tasting are insepar¬ 
ably connected, and it is by the unnat¬ 
ural kind of life men commonly lead 
in society that these senses are ren¬ 
dered less fit to perform their natural 
offices. Each of the senses of the 
body is directly connected with the 
human mind, and they are essential 
instrumentalities through which the 
immortal spirit contacts the outer 
world. By anatomical dissection and 
observation, we become acquainted 
with the body and its functions; but 
it is by the anatomy of the mind alone, 
we discover its powers and principles. 
To sum up the whole of this transcen¬ 
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dent measure of God’s bounty to man, 
we shall add, that memory, imagina¬ 
tion, reasoning, moral perception, and 
all the active powers of the soul, in¬ 
cluding its senses, present a vast and 
boundless field for study and investi¬ 
gation, and are peculiar mysteries , 
known only to nature and nature’s 
God, to Whom we are all indebted for 
creation, preservation and every bless¬ 
ing we enjoy. 

Of the five senses, three are prin¬ 
cipally revered by Masons, namely: 

Hearing, Seeing, and Feeling . 

& * * =fc t- 

THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS AND 

SCIENCES 

Are Grammar f Rhetoric, Logic, Arith¬ 
metic, Geometry, Music and Astron~ 
omy. The fifth of these sciences. 
Geometry, is deemed principally essen¬ 
tial in Masonry. (The seven liberal 
arts and sciences are illustrated in this 
section as follows): 

GRAMMAR 

Teaches the proper arrangement of 
words, according to the idiom or dia¬ 
lect of any particular people, and that 
excellency of pronunciation which en¬ 
ables us to speak or write a language 
with accuracy, agreeably to reason and 
correct usage. 

RHETORIC 

Teaches us to speak copiously and flu¬ 
ently on any subject, not merely with 
propriety alone, but with alt the ad- 
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vantages of force and elegance, wisely 
contriving to captivate the hearer by 
strength of argument and beauty of 
expression, whether it be to entreat, 
exhort, admonish or applaud, 

LOGIC 

Teaches us to guide our reason discre¬ 
tional ly in the general knowledge of 
things, and directs our inquiries after 
truth. It consists of a regular train of 
argument, whence we infer, deduce, 
and conclude, according to certain 
premises laid down, admitted or 
granted; and in it are employed the 
faculties of conceiving, iudging rea¬ 
soning, and disposing; all of which 
are naturally led on from one grada¬ 
tion to another, until the point in ques¬ 
tion is finally determined. 

ARITHMETIC 

Teaches the powers and properties of 
numbers, which are variously effected, 
by letters, tables, figures and instru¬ 
ments. By this art, reasons and dem¬ 
onstrations are given for finding out 
any certain number whose relation or 
affinity to another is alreadv known 
or discovered. 

GEOMETRY 

This science treats of the powers and 
properties of magnitudes in general 
where length, breadth, and thickness 
are considered, from a point to a line, 
Irom a line to a superficies , and from 
a superficies to a solid. 

A point is a dimensionless figure; or 
an indivisible part of space. 
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A line is a point continued, and a 
figure of one capacity, namely, length . 

A superficies is a figure of two di¬ 
mensions, namely, length and breadth. 

A solid is a figure of three dimen¬ 
sions, namely length, breadth and 
thickness. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF 
GEOMETRY 

By this science, the architect is en¬ 
abled to construct his plans and exe¬ 
cute his designs; the general to ar¬ 
range his soldiers; the engineer to 
mark out ground for encampments; 
the geographer to give us the dimen¬ 
sions of the world, and all things 
therein contained; to delineate the ex¬ 
tent of the seas, and specify the divi¬ 
sions of empires, kingdoms and prov¬ 
inces; by it, also, the astronomer is 
enabled to make his observations, and 
to fix the duration of times and sea¬ 
sons, years and cycles. In fine, geom¬ 
etry is the foundation of architecture, 
and the root of mathematics. 

MUSIC 

Teaches us the art of forming con¬ 
cords, so as to compose delightful har¬ 
mony, by a mathematical and propor¬ 
tional arrangement of acute, grave and 
mixed sounds. This art by a series of 
experiments, is reduced to a demon¬ 
strative science, with respect to tones, 
and intervals of sound. It inquires 
into the nature of concords, discords, 
and enahles us to find out the propor¬ 
tion between them by numbers. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Is that divine art* by which we are 
taught to read the wisdom, strength 
and beauty of the Almighty Creator 
in those sacred pages, the celestial 
hemisphere. Assisted by astronomy, 
we can observe the motions, measure 
the distances, comprehend the magni¬ 
tudes, and calculate the periods and 
eclipses of the heavenly bodies. By it 
we learn the use of the globes, the sys¬ 
tem of the world, and the preliminary 
laws of nature. While we are employed 
in the study of this science, we must 
perceive unparalleled instances of wis¬ 
dom and goodness, and through the 
whole creation, trace the glorious 
Author by His works. 
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* * * * * 
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THE MORAL ADVANTAGES OF 
GEOMETRY 

From this theme we proceed to illus¬ 
trate the moral advantages of Geom¬ 
etry, a subject on which the following 
observations may not be unacceptable. 
Geometry,, the first and noblest of 
sciences, js the basis on which the 
superstructure of Freemasonry is 
erected. By Geometry we may cur¬ 
iously trace nature, through her vari¬ 
ous windings, to her most concealed 
recesses. By it we discover the power, 
wisdom and goodness of the Grand 
Artificer of the Universe, and view 
with delight the proportions which 
connect this vast machine. By it we 
discover how the planets move in their 
different orbits, and demonstrate their 
various revolutions. 

By it we account for the return of 
seasons, and the variety of scenes 
which each season displays to the dis¬ 
cerning eye. 

Numberless worlds are around us 
(all framed by the same Divine Art¬ 
ist), which roll through the vast ex¬ 
panse, and all are conducted by the 
same unerring laws of nature. 

A survey of nature, and the ob¬ 
servation of her beautiful proportions, 
first determined man to imitate the 
divine plan, and study symmetry and 
order. This gave rise to Societies, and 
birth to every useful art. The archi¬ 
tect began to design, and the plans 
winch he laid down, being improved by 
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experience and time, have produced 
works which are the admiration of 
every age. 

The lapse of time, the ruthless hand 
of ignorance, and the devastations of 
»ar, have laid waste and destroyed 
many valuable monuments of antiqui- 
t), on which the utmost exertions of 
human genius have been employed. 
Even the Temple of Solomon, so 
spacious and magnificent, and con¬ 
structed by so many celebrated artists, 
escaped not the unsparing ravages of 
barbarous foree. 

Freemasonry, notwithstanding, has 
stdl survived. The attentive ear re¬ 
ceives the sound from the instructive 
tongue, and the sacred mysteries are 
safel 5 j lodged in the repository of 
/ ai i hful breasts. 

Tools and implements of architec¬ 
ture, symbols the most expressive! are 
selected by the Fraternity, to imprint 
on toe memory wise and serious 
truths; an., thus, through a succession 
of ages, are transmitted, unimpaired, 
tne excellent tenets of our institution. 

* * * * * 
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CORN, WINE AND OIL 
****** 

This closes the second section, and 
finish es the Degree, with the excep¬ 
tion of the charge, to which I now 
invite your attention. Please rise. 

CHARGE TO THE CANDIDATE 

My Brother: Being passed to the de¬ 
gree of Fellow-Craft, permit me, in 
the name of the brethren, to congrat¬ 
ulate you on your preferment. The 
internal and not the external qualifica¬ 
tions of a man are what Masonry re¬ 
gards. As you increase in know ledge 
you will improve in social intercourse. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the 
duties which, as a Fellow-Craft, you 
are bound to perform, or to enlarge 
on the importance of strict adherence 
to them, as your own experience and 
examination will convince you of their 
value. 

Our laws and regulations you are 
strenuously to support, and be always 
ready to assist in seeing them duly 
executed. You are not to palliate or 
aggravate the offenses of your breth¬ 
ren; but, in the decision of every tres¬ 
pass against our rules you are to 
judge with candor, admonish with 
friendship and reprehend with justice. 

The study of the liberal arts and 
sciences, that valuable branch of edu¬ 
cation which tends so effectually to 
polish and adorn the mind, is earnestly 
recommended to your careful consid¬ 
eration; especially the science of 
Geometry, which is established as the 
basis of our art. 
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Geometry, or Masonry (originally 
synonymous terms), being of a divine 
and moral nature, is enriched with the 
moat useful knowledge; while it proves 
the wonderful properties of nature, it 
demonstrates the more important 
truths of morality. 

Your past behavior, and regular de¬ 
portment, have merited the honor 
which we have conferred; and in your 
present character it is expected that 
you will conform to the principles of 
the order, by steadily persevering in 
the study and practice of every com¬ 
mendable virtue. Such is the nature 
of your engagement as a Fellow-Craft, 
and to these duties you are bound by 
the most sacred and solemn ties. 


Master Mason 

Freemasonry* as before Stated, is progressive* 
and a knowledge o£ its philosophy and teach¬ 
ings cun only be acquired by time, patience, 
perseverance and dose application* 

In the first degree, we are taught the duties 
we owe to God* our neighbor and ourselves* 

Tn the second, we are more thoroughly in¬ 
ducted into the mysteries of moral science and 
learn to trace the goodness and majesty of the 
Creator, by minutely analyzing His works* 

But the third degree cements the whole* and 
is calculated to bind men together by mystic 
ties of fellowship, as in a bond of fraternal 
affection and brotherly love. 

It is among brethren of this degree that the 
Ancient Landmarks of the Order are preserved* 
and it is from them the rulers of the Craft 
are selected. It is in a Master's Lodge that 
all business of a legislative character is trans¬ 
acted and all balloting takes place, 

The candidate, after serving his proper time 
as a Fellow-Craft, orally applies for the Mas¬ 
ter's degree ; and, after being examined in a 
Fellow-Craft’s Lodge, as to Ids proficiency, a 
Master's Lodge is then called to labor (it being 
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a stated meeting), and if the Lodge approves 
his examination* a ballot is taken upon his ap¬ 
plication for the third degree ; and if elected* 
and there be no objection, he is prepared for 
his introduction Into the first section of the 
Master's Degree. The conferring of the degree 
may be postponed to a subsequent called meet¬ 
ing, if desired. 

This Degree Is divided into three sections. 


SECTION I 



****** 
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CIRCUM AMBULATION 

The following passages of Scripture win be 
read during the ceremony, beginning immedi¬ 
ately after passing the South on first circuit: 
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“Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not. 


t 

4 

"Nor the years draw nigh, when 
llum shalt say I have no pleasure in 
them; while the sun or the light, or 
the moon, or the stars, he not dark¬ 
ened, nor the clouds return after the 
rain; 


J 

“In the day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow' themselves, 

J J 

“And the grinders cease, because 
they arc few; and those that look out 
of the windows be darkened, and the 
doors shall be shut in the streets, 

J J 

“When the sound of the grinding is 
low; and he shall rise up at the voice 
of the bird, and all the daughters of 
music shall be brought low. 

J J 

“Also, when they shall be afraid of 
that which is high, and fears shall be 
in the way, 
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J J J 

"And the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
and desire shall fail; 

J J J 

“Because man goeth to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the 
streets; or ever the silver cord he 
loosed, or the golden howl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the foun¬ 
tain, or the wheel broken at the cis¬ 
tern. 


J J J 

‘"Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was and the spirit shall re¬ 
turn unto God who gave it.”—Eccle¬ 
siastes 12:1-7. 


Si * * * * 
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THE WORKING TOOLS OF A 
MASTER MASON 

4 4 4 $ 4 4 



4 44 4 4 4 

This section closes with the moral 
explanation of the Trowel . 

The trowel 1b an instrument made 
use of by operative Masons to spread 
the cement which unites a building in 
one common mass; but we, as Free 
and Accepted Masons, are taught to 
make use of it for the more noble and 
glorious purpose of spreading the ce¬ 
ment of brotherly love and affection; 
that cement which unites us into one 
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sacred band, or society of friends and 
brothers, among whom no contention 
should ever exist, but that noble con¬ 
tention, or rather emulation, of who 
can best work and best agree. 

* * =t= * 

SECTION II 

This section, like the first, is altogether cere¬ 
monial and recites a legend of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the Order ; and should be well un¬ 
derstood by all* and forcibly and impressively 
illustrated at the raising of every Candidate. 
The legend of the Third Degree has been con¬ 
sidered of so much importance that it has 
been preserved in the symbolism of every Ma¬ 
sonic rite* It embodies the symbolic lesson of 
life, death and immortality. 

No matter what modifications or alterations 
the general system may have suffered—no mat¬ 
ter how much the ingenuity or the imagination 
of the founders of rites may have perverted or 
corrupted other symbols* abolishing the old, 
and substituting new ones—the legend of the 
Temple Builder has ever been left untouched* 
to present itself in all the integrity of its an¬ 
cient mythical form, 

9ft # $ ]ft Ijf 



* * * * * * 
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FUNERAL DIRGE 

HYMN, C. M. 
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Princes, this clay must be your bed. 

In spite of all your towers; 

The tall, the wise, the reverend head. 
Must lie as low as ours. 

Great God, is this our certain doom? 

And are we still secure? 

Still walking downward to the tomb, 
And yet prepare no more? 

Grant us the power of quickening grace, 
To fit our souls to fly* 

That when w T e drop this dying flesh, 
We'il rise above the sky* 


Or, if preferred, the following may be used 
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FUNERAL DIRGE 

MUSIC —PleyeVs IIymn. 

I. Solemn strikes the fim'r&l chime. Notes of 
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Mortals, now indulge a tear p 
For Mortality is here! 

See how wide her trophies wave 
O'er the slumbers of the gravel 

Here another guest we bring; 
Seraphs of celestial wing. 

To our funeral altar come. 

Waft our friend and brother home. 

There, enlarged, thy soul shall see 
What was veiled in mystery; 
Heavenly glories of the place 
Show his Maker face to face. 

Lord of all ! below—above-— 

Fill our hearts with truth and love; 
When dissolves our earthly tie, 
Take us to Thy Lodge on high. 

****** 
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The following prayer is offered just before 
the candidate is raised: 


PRAYER 

Thou, O God, knowest our downsit¬ 
ting and our uprising, and understand- 
est our thoughts afar off. Shield and 
defend us from the evil intentions of 
our enemies, and support us under the 
trials and afflictions we are destined 
to endure while traveling through this 
vale of tears. Man that is bGrn of a 
woman is of few days and full of trou¬ 
ble. He cometh forth as a flower and 
is cut down; he fleeth also as a shad¬ 
ow, and continueth not. Seeing his 
days are determined, the number of 
his months are with Thee; Thou hast 
appointed his bounds that he cannot 
pass; turn from him that he may rest 
till he shall accomplish his day. 

For there is hope of a tree, if it be 
cut down, that it will sprout again, and 
that the tender branch thereof will 
not cease. But man dieth and wasteth 
away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he? As the waters fail 
from the sea, and the flood decayeth 
and drieth up, so man lieth down and 
riseth not up till the heavens shall be 

no more. Yet, O Lord! have compas¬ 
sion on the children of Thy creation; 

administer them comfort in time of 
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trouble, and save them with 
lasting salvation! Amen. 


an ever- 


Eesponse: So mote it be. 


* * * * * * 
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SECTION III 

The Third Section furnishes many details in 
relation to the building of the Temple* and con¬ 
cludes with an explanation of the hieroglyph- 
ieal emblems of the Degree. Nearly all of this 
Section is monitorial* 


The third section sets out— 
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(MASTER’S CARPET) 
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The three steps usually delineated 
upon the Master’s carpet are em¬ 
blematical of the three principal stages 
of human life, namely: Youth , Man¬ 
hood, and Age. 

In Youth, as Entered Apprentices, 
we ought to occupy our minds in the 
attainment of useful knowledge; in 
manhood, as Fellow-Crafts, we should 
apply our knowledge to the discharge 
of our duties to God, our neighbor, 
and ourselves so that, in Age, as Mas¬ 
ter Masons, we may enjoy the happy 
reflection consequent upon a well- 
spent life, and die in the hope of a 
glorious immortality. 
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THE POT OF INCENSE 

Is an emblem of a pure 
heart, which is always an 
acceptable sacrifice to the 
Deity; and, as this glows 
with fervent heat, so should 
our hearts continually glow 
with gratitude to the great 
aUMijm beneficent. Author of cur 
existence for the manifold 
blessings and comforts we enjoy. 

THE BEE HIVE 

Is an emblem of indus¬ 
try, and recommends 
the practice of that vir¬ 
tue to all created be¬ 
ings. from the highest 
seraph in the heavens 
to the lowest reptile of 
the dust. It teaches us 
that, as we came into 
the world endowed as 
rational and intelligent beings, so we 
should ever be industrious ones; never 
sitting down contented while our fel¬ 
low creatures around us are in want, 
when it is in our powder to relieve 
them, without inconvenience to our¬ 
selves. 

When we take a survey of nature, 
we view man in his infancy more help¬ 
less and indigent than the brute cre¬ 
ation; he lies languishing for days, 
months and years, totally incapable of 
providing sustenance for himself, or 
guarding against the attack of the 
wild beasts of the field, or sheltering 
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himself from the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

It might have pleased the great 
Creator of heaven and earth to have 
made man independent of all other be¬ 
ings; but, as dependence is one of 
the strongest bonds of society, man¬ 
kind were made dependent upon each 
other for protection and security, as 
they thereby enjoy better opportuni¬ 
ties of fulfilling the duties of recip¬ 
rocal love and friendship. Thus was 
man formed for social and active life; 
the noblest part of the work of God; 
and he that will so demean himself as 
not to be endeavoring to add to the 
common stock of knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding, may be deemed a drone 
in the hive of nature, a useless mem¬ 
ber of society, and unworthy of our 
protection as Masons, 


THE BOOK OF CONSTITUTIONS, 
GUARDED BY THE TILER'S 
SWORD 
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Reminds us that we should be ever 
watchful and guarded in our thoughts, 
words and actions, particularly when 
before the enemies of Masonry; ever 
bearing in remembrance those truly 
Masonic virtues, silence and circum¬ 
spection. 


THE SWORD POINTING TO A 
NAKED HEART 




Demonstrates that justice will sooner 
or later overtake us; and although our 
thoughts, words and actions may be 
hidden from the eyes of man, yet that 
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ALL-SEEING EYE 



Whom the sun, moon and stars obey, 
and under whose watchful care even 
the comets perform their stupendous 
revolutions, pervades the inmost re¬ 
cesses of the human heart, and will re¬ 
ward us according to our merits. 
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THE ANCHOR AND ARK 



Are emblems of a well-grounded hope, 
and a well-spent life. They are em¬ 
blematical of that divine ark which 
safely wafts us over this tempestuous 
sea of troubles, and that anchor which 
shall safely moor us in a peaceful har¬ 
bor, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary shall find 
rest. 

THE FORTY-SEVENTH PROBLEM 
OF EUCLID 



This was an invention of the ancient 
philosopher, the Great Pythagoras, 
who, in his travels through Asia, Af¬ 
rica, and Europe, w as initiated in sev- 
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eral orders of Priesthood, and is said 
to have been raised to the sublime de¬ 
gree of Master Mason. This wise 
philosopher enriched his mind abun¬ 
dantly in a general knowledge of 
things, and more especially in Geom¬ 
etry or Masonry, On this subject he 
drew out many problems and theorems 
and among the most distinguished he 
erected this, when, in the joy of his 
heart, he exclaimed, “Eureka,” in the 
Grecian language, signifying “/ have 
found it:” and upon the discovery of 
which he is said to have sacrificed a 
hecatomb. It teaches Masons to be 
general lovers of the arts and sciences. 

THE HOUR GLASS 

Is an emblem of human life. Behold! 
how swiftly and rapidly our lives are 
drawing to a dose. We cannot, with¬ 
out astonishment, 
behold the little 
particles, which are 
contained in this 
machine, how they 
pass away almost 
imperceptibly, and 
yet, to our surprise 
in the short space 
of an hour, they are all exhausted. 
Thus wastes man! today he puts forth 
the tender leaves of hope; tomorrow 
blossoms and bears his blushing hon¬ 
ors thick upon him; the next day 
comes a frost, which nips the shoot, 
and when he thinks his greatness is 
still aspiring, he falls, like autumn 
leaves, to enrich our mother earth. 
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THE SCYTHE 

Is an emblem of time, which cuts the 
brittle thread of life and launches us 

into eternity. Be¬ 
hold! what havoc 
the scythe of Time 
makes among the 
human race; if, by 
chance, we should 
escape the numer¬ 
ous evils incident 
to childhood and 
youth, and with 
health and vigor 
arrive to the years 
of manhood; yet, withal, we must soon 
be cut down by the all-devouring 
scythe of Time, and be gathered into 
the land where our fathers have gone 
before us. 

The last class of emblems are not monitorial, 
and therefore their true interpretation can only 
he obtained within the tiled recesses of the 
They consist of the Setting Mtuii, the 
Spade , the Coffin , and the Sprig of Evergreen. 
They afford subjects of serious and solemn re¬ 
flection to the rational and contemplative 
mind, and thus the lecture closes with cheering 
promises of a blessud immortality beyond the 
grave* 

THE NINTH, OR LAST CLASS OF 
EMBLEMS 
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This doses the Third Section, and 
finishes the Degree, with the excep¬ 
tion of the charge, to which I now in* 
vite your attention. Please rise. 

CHARGE 

My Brother: Your zeal for the in¬ 
stitution of Masonry, the progress you 
have made in the knowledge of its 
mysteries and your conformity to our 
regulations, have pointed you out as 
a proper object of our favor and es¬ 
teem. 

You are bound by duty, honor and 
gratitude, to be faithful to your trust; 
to support the dignity of your charac¬ 
ter on every occasion; and to enforce 
by precept and example, obedience to 
the tenets of the Order. In the char¬ 
acter of a Master Mason, you are 
authorized to correct the irregularities 
of your leas informed brethren, and 
guard them against a breach of fidel¬ 
ity. To preserve unsullied the reputa¬ 
tion of the fraternity must be your 
constant care. 

Universal benevolence, you are al¬ 
ways to inculcate; and by the regu¬ 
larity of your own behavior, afford the 
best example for the conduct of others 
less informed. 

The ancient landmarks of the order, 
entrusted to your care, you are care¬ 
fully to preserve; and never suffer 
them to be infringed, or countenance 
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a deviation from the established us¬ 
ages and customs of the fraternity. 

Your virtue, honor and reputation, 
are concerned in supporting, with dig¬ 
nity, the character you now bear. Let 
no motive, therefore, make you swerve 
from your duty, violate your vows, or 
betray your trust; but be true and 
faithful, and imitate the example of 
that celebrated artist you have this 
evening represented. Thus you will 
render yourself deserving of the honor 
which we have conferred, and merit 
the confidence we have reposed. 


ADDRESS TO A BROTHER UPON 

THE PRESENTATION OF A 
LAMBSKIN APRON BY 
THE LODGE* 

My brother, in behalf of this Lodge, 
I now present to you this white Lamb¬ 
skin Apron. It may be, that in the 
coming years, upon your brow shall 
rest the laurel leaves of victory; it 
may be that, pendant from your 
breast, may hang jewels fit to grace 
the diadem of some Eastern potentate. 

Aye! more than these, for light, 
added to coining light, may enable 
your ambitious feet to tread round 
after round of the ladder that leads 
to fame, in our Mystic Order; and 


*The proper time to present the apron to th& 
initiate eta a gi)t from the Lodge is at the end 
of the Masters Degree, after the lecture ha# 
been delivered. 
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even the purple of our fraternity may 
rest upon your honored shoulders; but 
never again, from mortal hands; never 
again, until your enfranchised spirit 
shall have passed upward and inward, 
through the pearly gates, can a 
greater honor be bestowed, or one 
more emblematical of purity and in¬ 
nocence, than that which has been 
conferred upon you tonight* 

This Apron, the special gift of this 
Lodge, is yours to wear upon ail 
proper occasions throughout an hon¬ 
orable life, and at your death, is to be 
placed upon the coffin that contains 
y° u £ lifeless remains and with them 
shall be laid beneath the silent clods 
of the valley. 

May the pure and spotless surface 
of this Apron be an ever-present re¬ 
minder of that “purity of heart and 
uprightness of conduct so essentially 
necessary, thus keeping pure your 
thoughts, and inspiring nobler deeds 
and greater achievements! 

Then, when at last, your weary feet 
shall have come to the end of life’s 
toilsome journey, and from your 
nerveless grasp, shall drop, forever, 
the working tools of life, may the rec¬ 
ord of your life and actions be as 
pure and spotless as this Apron now 
is; and when your soul, freed from 
earth, shall stand naked and alone 
before the Great White Throne, may 
it be your portion to hear from Him 
Who sits thereon, the welcome plaudit: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant! Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord!” 
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MASONIC CALENDAR 

ANCIENT CRAFT MASONS commence their 
era with the creation of the world, calling it 
Anno Lucis (A/.L'"in. the year of light” 

A,\A.\S.\RITE, same as Ancient Craft, ex¬ 
cept the Jewish Chronology is used. Anno 
Mundi "in the year of the world.” 

ROYAL ARCH MASONS date from the year 
the second temple was commenced by Zcrub- 
babel, Anno Inventtonis (A*’,I.".) "in the year 
of the discovery.” 

ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS date from 
the year in which the Temple of Solomon was 
completed, Anno Depositionis (A.'.Dep. - .) “in 
the year of the deposit." 

KNIGHTS TEMPLAR commence their era 
■with the organization, of their Order, Anno 
Ordinis (A.’.O.'.) "in the year of the Order.” 

ORDER OF HIGH PRIESTHOOD dates from 
the year of the Blessing of Abraham by the 
High Priest Melchizedelc, Anno Bcnefacto (A.\ 
Beo.\) “in the year of the Blessing." 


RULES FOR COMPUTING 
CURRENT MASONIC DATES 

1. ANCIENT CRAFT—Add 4000 years to the 
common era. Thus, 1935 and 4000 is A.'.L.'. 
5935, 

2. A-\A.\S.\RITE—Add 3760 to the common 
era. Thus, 1935 and 3760 is A.',M.\5695. 
After September add another year. 

3. ROYAL ARCH—Add 630 to the common 
era. Thus, 1935 and 530 is A.\I.\24fi5. 

4. ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS—Add 
1000 to the common era. Time, 1935 and 
1000 is A.\Dep.\2935. 

5. KNIGHTS TEMPLAR—From the Christian 
era take 1118. Thus, 1118 from 1935 is 
A,\0.'.8i7. 

6. ORDER OF HIGH PRIESTHOOD—To the 
Christian era add 1913, the year of the 
Blessing, B. C. Thus, 1935 and 1913 is A/. 
Beo.',3S48. 
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Ancient Ceremonies 


CONSTITUTING A NEW LODGE 
With the Ceremonies of 
Consecration and Dedication 


When a new Lodge, created by dispensation, 
is set to work, the officers shall not be in¬ 
stalled, but shall be placed m charge of the 
Lodge, in accordance with the regulations pro¬ 
vided in Aiticlei 263 and 254 of the Constitu¬ 
tion and Laws of this Grand Lodge, 

When a Lodge is constituted, and set to 
work under a charter for the first time, the 
preliminary steps shall he as follows: 

A special meeting shall be called by the des¬ 
ignated Master, on the date fixed by the Grand 
Master, or his duly authorised representative, 
and a Master's Lodge is opened by the Grand 
Master or his proxy- He will ascertain if the 
Past Master's degree has been conferred upon 
the master-designate: as provided, in Article 
266 of the Laws of this Grand Lodge, and 
Edicts thereunder. 

The Master's Lodge shall be called from labor 
to refreshment; and the Grand Master, or his 
duly authorized representative, shall open a 
representation of the Most Worshipful Grand 
Lodge. 

When the representation of the Grand Lodge 
has been opened, the Master-designate will rise 
and address the Grand Master as follows: 

Most Worshipful Grand Master: A 
number of brethren duly instructed in 
the mysteries of Masonry, having as¬ 
sembled together at stated periods, for 
sometime past, by virtue of a dis¬ 
pensation granted them for that pur¬ 
pose, do now desire to be constituted 
into a regular Lodge, agreeably to the 
ancient usages and customs of the 
fraternity. 

Grand Master: Brethren, the Grand 
Lodge has granted the brethren of this 
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new Lodge a charter, confirming them 
in the rights and privileges of a reg¬ 
ularly constituted Lodge. I request 
the Grand Secretary to read it. 

After the charter is read, the Grand Master 
then says: 

Grand Master: We shall now pro¬ 
ceed according to ancient custom and 
usage, to consecrate and dedicate this 
Lodge, and constitute the brethren 
into a regular Lodge. 

As a preparation for the ceremony of Conse¬ 
cration and Dedication, a small model of the 
building, or Lodge room, shall be prepared in 
advance by a skillful carpenter, and shall be 
placed on. "a small table, or pedestal, near the 
altar, and covered with a white linen cloth, 
and the proper vessels containing corn 
(wheat), wine and oil, shall be provided. 

The Grand Master, attended by the Grand 
Officers and the Grand Chaplain, (after calling 
up the Grand Lodge) form themselves in order 
around the altar and the model of the Lodge, 
which is then "tincovered by the Grand Deacons. 
The officers of the Grand Lodge all devoutiy 
kneel, when the Grand Master says - 

Grand Master: Right Worshipful 
Grand Chaplain, you will lead us in 
the prayer of Consecration . 

Grand Chaplain: Great Architect of 
the Universe, Maker and Ruler of the 
world, deign from Thy Celestial Tem¬ 
ple, from realms of light and glory, 
to bless us in all the purposes of our 
present assembly. 

We humbly invoke Thee to give us, 
at this and all times, toisdom in all our 
doings, strength of mind in all our 
difficulties, and beauty of harmony in 
all cur communications. 

Permit us, O Thou Author of light 
and life, great source of love and ha^ 
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piness, to erect this Lodge, and now 
solemnly to consecrate it to the honor 
of Thy glory. 

“Glory be to God on high.” 

Response by the Brethren: “As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall bet—Amen! So mote it be.” 

The officers v?U\ then rise, and the Grand 
Master will lead three complete circuits, from 
lefit to right, around the altar and the repre^ 
mentation of the Lodge ; upon the completion of 
which, the public grand honors will be given 
(without words), by all present. The Grand 
Master will then stretch forth his hands over 
the representation of the Lodge, and says i 

Grand Master: "I now solemnly 
consecrate this Lodge, to the honor 
and glory of Jehovah, the Grand Archi¬ 
tect of the Universe.” 

The Deputy Grand Master then hands the 
vessel containing com, to the Grand Master, 
who spnnkies the corn upon the representation 
of the Lodge. The Grand Wardens, in turn, 
present the vessels containing wine and oil to 
the Grand Master, who sprinkles the elements 
of consecration, likewise, upon the Lodge. The 
Grand Master then causes the officers to again 
kneel, and says: 

Grand Master: Right Worshipful 
Grand Chaplain, you will now lead us 
in the prayer of Dedication. 

Grand Chaplain: Grant, O Lord, our 
God, that those who are now about to 
be invested with the government of 
this Lodge, may be endowed with wis¬ 
dom to instruct their brethren in all 
their duties. May brotherly love, re¬ 
lief and truth always prevail among 
the members of this Lodge; and may 
this ; bond of union continue to 
strengthen the Lodges throughout the 
world. 
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Bless all our brethren, wherever dis¬ 
persed, and grant speedy relief to all 
who are either oppressed or distressed. 

We affectionately commend to Thee 
all the members of Thy whole family. 
May they increase in the knowledge of 
Thee, and the love of each other. 

Finally, may we finish all our work 
here below with Thy approbation, then 
have our transition from this earthly 
abode to Thy Heavenly Temple above, 
there to enjoy light, glory and bliss, 
ineffable and eternal. 

“Glory be to God on High.” 

Response by the Brethren: "As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be!—Amen I So mote it be.” 

The brethren rise, and under the leadership 
of the Grand Master, make three circuits 
around the altar and the representation of the 
Lodge; after which, the Grand Master again 
stretches forth his hands toward the altar and 
the representation of the Lodge, and says: 

Grand Master: “To the memory of 
the Holy Saints John, I solemnly dedi¬ 
cate this Lodge. May every brother 
revere their characters, and imitate 
the virtues of these two eminent pa¬ 
trons of Ancient Craft Masonry.” 

“Glory be to God on high.” 

Response by the Brethren: “As it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be, world without end!—Amen! 
So mote it be.” 

The public grand honors are again* given. 
An appropriate ode ]oiay be sung at this time, 
3f available* 
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The representation of the Lodge Is then re¬ 
covered, and under the leadership of the Grand 
Master, one circuit of the altar is made; the 
Grand Master then strikes the representation 
of the Lodge one time with his gavel, and says: 

Grand Master: “In the name of Je¬ 
hovah, the Grand Architect of the Uni¬ 
verse, to Whom be all honor and glory, 
I do solemnly devote the Hall of this 
Lodge to Freemasonry ” 

The private Grand Honors are then given 
once. 

Two more circuits are made, when the Grand 
Master strikes the Lodge twice with his gavel, 
and says: 

Grand Master: “In the name of the 
Holy Saints John, I do solemnly de¬ 
vote this Hall and the members of 
this Lodge, to the cause of Virtue 

The private Grand Honors are then twice 
given. 

The procession then passes around the altar 
three times, upon the completion of which, the 
Grand Master strikes the Lodge three times 
with his gavel, and says: 

Grand Master: “In the name of the 
whole Fraternity, I do solemnly devote 
this Hall, and the members of this 
Lodge, to the cause of Universal 
Benevolence 

The private Grand Honors are then thrice 
given. 

The Grand Master then seats the Lodge, 
and the officers resume their stations* 

Grand Master: Worshipful Grand 
Marshal, you will present the officers 
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of the Lodge, for the purpose of in¬ 
stallation. 

Whereupon, the several officers of the Lodge 
will be presented, and installed, in accordance 
with the ceremony set forth on page 186 of the 
Manual. After the installation of_ the Master, 
the other officers will he sealed in a row to 
his light, until the ceremony is completed, and 
the proclamation of their installation is duly 
made. If music is provided, an appropriate 
ode or anthem may be sung, and if desired, an 
oration may he heard at this time. When con¬ 
cluded, the" Grand Master rises and constitutes 
the Lodge, as follows: 

Grand Master: “In the name of the 
Moat Worshipful Grand Lodge of 
Texas, I now constitute and form you, 
my good brethren, into a Lodge of An¬ 
cient, Free and Accepted Masons, to 

be known as-—-Lodge, 

No.-, A. F. & A. M. 

“From henceforth, by virtue of the 
power and authority in me vested, I 
empower you to act as a regular 
Lodge, constituted in conformity to 
the rites of our Order, and the Charges 
of our ancient and honorable Frater¬ 
nity; and may the Grand Architect of 
the Universe prosper, direct and coun¬ 
sel you in all your doings.’* 

The representation of the Grand Lodge shall 
then be closed, and the new Lodge shall resume 
labor, after which, the by-laws of the Lodge 
may be adopted, if prepared, and any other 
business authorised by Article 257 of the laws 
of the Grand Lodge* may be transacted* 

The meeting for the purpose of constituting 
a new Lodge, is a called meeting and no busi¬ 
ness should he transacted which the laws re¬ 
quire to be done at a stated meeting. At the 
conclusion of the business before toe Lodge, It 
will then be duly closed. 
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CEREMONY AT LAYING 
CORNER-STONES 


At the time appointed, the Grand Lodge is 
convened at some suitable place, approved by 
the Grand Master, the brethren appearing in 
the insignia of the Order, with white gloves 
and aprons* 

The Lodge is then opened in ample form, and 
the rules for regulating the procession are read 
by the Grand Secretary* The Lodge is then 
called from labor in the Lodge room, and 
placed in charge of the Grand Marshal, and 
sets out to perform the ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone in the following order, vis: 

Entered Apprentices ; 

^ Fellow-Grafts; 

Two Tilers with drawn swords ; 

K Tiler of the oddest Lodge, with a 
J5 drawn sword; 

^ Two Stewards of the oldest Lodge; 
g Master Masons ; 

Stewards ; 

Junior Deacons; 

Senior Deacons; 

Secretaries: 

Treasurers; 

Past Wardens 1 

Junior Wardens; 

Senior Wardens; 

Mark Masters; 

Past Masters: 

Royal Arch Masons; 

Knights Templars; 

Masters of Lodges; 

Music; 

Grand Tiler with drawn sword ; 

Grand Stewards, with white rods ; 

Grand Pursuivant - 

Members and Delegates of the Grand Lodge in 
double file; 

Grand Treasurer and Secretary; 

District Deputy Grand Masters ; 

A Brother with a golden vessel containing 
Corn: 

Two Brethren, with silver vessels, one 
containing Wine, and the other Oil; 
Principal Architect, with Square, Level, and 
Plumb; 

Bible, Square, and Compasses, carried by a 
Master of a Lodge H supported by two Stewards; 

Grand Chaplain; 
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The Five Orders ; 

Past Grand Wardens: 

Past Deputy Grand Masters : 

Past Grand Masters ; 

Grand Orator: 

Grand Wardens ; 

Deputy Grand Master; 

Master of the oldest Lodge, bearing the Book of 
Constitutions on a Velvet Cushion ; 

Grand Deacons, with black rods, on a line 
7 feet apart; 

GRAND MASTER, 

The procession having arrived at the proper 
place* it will halt and open to the right and 
left, facing inward, and the Grand Master and 
his officers pass through and take their proper 
places on the platform prepared for the oc¬ 
casion, An ode is then sung. The Grand Mas¬ 
ter commands silence, and the ceremonies pro¬ 
ceed as follows, viz : 

The Grand Master says: 

“Right Worshipful Grand Senior 
Warden: The Grand Lodge of Texas 
having been invited to lay the corner¬ 
stone of this edifice, and having as¬ 
sembled for that purpose, I now order 
that this, the representation of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas, do now assist 
me in the performance of this work. 
This my will and pleasure you will, 
therefore, proclaim to the Grand Jun¬ 
ior Warden, that the brethren and 
others present may have due notice 
thereof.” 

The Grand Senior Warden says: 

“Right Worshipful Grand Junior 
Warden: It is the order of the Most 
Worshipful Grand Master that the 
corner-stone be now laid with Masonic 
honors; this you will proclaim to all 
present, that the occasion may be ob¬ 
served with due order and solemnity.” 

The Grand Junior Warden then says: 

“The Brethren and all persons pres¬ 
ent will take notice that the Most 
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Worshipful Grand Master will now 
proceed to lay this corner-stone in due 
Masonic form. You will, therefore, 
observe the order and decorum be¬ 
coming the important and solemn cere¬ 
monies in which we are about to en¬ 
gage.” 

The Grand Master then says: 

“Right Worshipful Grand Trea¬ 
surer: I now order you to deposit the 
corn, medals and papers in the place 
prepared for their reception.” 

The principal Architect then presents the 
working tools to the Grand Master, who directs 
the G, Marshal to present them to the Deputy 
G* Master and Grand Senior and Grand Junior 
Wardens. 

The G. M,, D, G. M-, and G* Wardens then 
descend from the platform; the Grand Master 
with the Trowel, the D + G. Master with the 
Square, the G, S. Warden with the Level, and 
the G_ J. Warden with the Plumb—the G. M* 
standing 1 at the East of the stone, his Deputy 
on his right, the G, 3. Warden at the West, 
and the G. J. Warden at the South side of 
the stone* The Grand Master spreads the ce¬ 
ment, and then directs the Grand Marshal to 
order the craftsmen to lower the stone by three 
mot ion s. 

The Public Grand Honors are then given 
(without words). 

The Square, Level and Plumb are then ap¬ 
plied to the stone by the proper officers. 

G. M.—Right Worshipful Deputy 
Grand Master: What is the proper 
jewel of your office? 

A.—The Square. 

G. M.—Have you applied the Square 
to those parts of the stone that should 
be squared? 

A.—I have, Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, and the Craftsmen have done 
their duty. 
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G. M.—Right Worshipful Grand 
Senior Warden: What is the proper 
jewel of your office? 

A.—The Level. 

G. M.—Have you applied the Level 
to the stone? 

A.—I have. Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, and the Craftsmen have done 
their duty. 

G. M.—Right Worshipful Grand 
Junior Warden: What is the proper 
Jewel of your office? 

A.—The Plumb. 

G. M.—Have you applied the Plumb 
to the several edges of the stone? 

A.—I have, Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, and the Craftsmen have done 
their duty. 

G. M.—Having full confidence in 
your skill in the Royal Art, it remains 
with me to finish the work. 

The Grand Master then gives three knocks 
upon the stone and says: 

“I find this foundation-stone well 
formed, true and trusty, and may this 
undertaking be conducted and com¬ 
pleted by the Craftsmen, according to 
the Grand Plan, in Peace, Love, and 
Harmony.” 

The D. G. M. then receives from the Grar.ci 
Marshal the vessel containing Corn, and. 
spreads the corn upon the sume, saying: 

“May the health of the workmen 
employed in this undertaking be pre¬ 
served to them, and the Supreme 
Grand Architect bless and prosper 
their labors.” 

Response: So mote it be. 

The G. S- Warden then receives from the 
Grand Marshal the vessel containing _ wine, 
and, pours the wine upon the stone, saying: 
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“May plenty be showered down upon 
the people of this State, and may the 
blessing of the bounteous Giver of all 
things' attend their philanthropic un¬ 
dertakings” 

Response: So mote it be. 

The G, J. Warden then receives the vessel 
containing' Oil. and pours the oil upon the 
stone, saying: 

“May the Supreme Ruler of the 
World preserve the people in peace, 
and vouchsafe to them the enjoyment 
of every blessing / 1 

G. M.—“May the Corn of nourish¬ 
ment, the Wine of refreshment, the 
Oil of joy, and all the necessaries of 
life abound among men throughout the 
world, and may the blessing of Al¬ 
mighty God be upon this undertaking, 
and may this structure here to be 
erected be preserved to the latest 
ages, in order that it may promote the 
useful purpose for which it is de¬ 
signed.” 

Response: So mote it be. 

The Grand Master then presents the imple- 
ments to the Architect, saying: 

“To you, Brother Architect, are con¬ 
fided the implements of operative Ma¬ 
sonry, with the fullest confidence that, 
by your skill and taste, a fabric shall 
arise which shall add new luster to 
your fame as a Master Builder; may 
it endure for many ages, a monument 
of the liberality and benevolence of 
its founders.” 

Response: So mole it be. 

Air oration suitable to the occasion is then 
delivered- An ode is sung and a prayer con¬ 
cludes the ceremonies. Then the Lodge returns, 
in the same order as above set out, to the place 
from whence it came, and is closed in due 
form. 
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The custom of interring the dead with some 
solemnity is general among ail nations— 
whether savage and ignorant, or civilised and 
enlightened* The proper discharge of this duty 
insures respect to the mortal remains of a de¬ 
ceased brother, whatever may have been bis 
failings, and affords an opportunity for the 
happy recollection of his virtues, giving testi¬ 
mony of the estimation in which they -were 
held. It also serves to remind those who par¬ 
ticipate in it of their own mortality, and of the 
importance of being prepared for Death, which 
must come upon all, The ceremonies observed 
on such occasions vary in different nations and 
societies. Those observed by Masons have an 
ancient origin* and refer to one of the most 
important traditions of the Order. They are 
uniform throughout the Masonic World, in 
some general and essential matters ; and. 
though they differ in details, being subject to 
regulation by the legislative authority of the 
Order, they should be uniform in each Grand 
Lodge jurisdiction* and to that end— 

The Grand Lodge of Texas has approved the 
two ceremonies set out in this section, either 
of which may be used by Subordinate Lodges 
in Texas: 


RULES 

X. No Mason can be interred with the for¬ 
malities of the Order* or is entitled to join the 
procession on such occasions, unless he has been 
advanced to the third degree of Masonry, 

2. The Brethren should observe uniformity 
in dress: black coats, hats and pants are most 
appropriate* The proper Masonic clothing is 
white gloves and aprons. Each brother should 
also wear a sprig of evergreen on the left lapel 
of his coat, attd black crepe around the left 
arm, 

3. The Holy Bible,, Square and Compasses 
should be covered with crepe. 

4. The Deacons* and Stewards' Rods should 
be trimmed, with a black silk knot, or with 
black ribbon, at the upper end. 

5* The Officers of the Lodge wear their 
jewels trimmed with black crepe or black 
ribbon. 

6, Under no circumstances should dress 
aprons or sashes be worn* 
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7. If the Grand Master, Deputy Grand Mas¬ 
ter, or either of the Grand Wardens attends 
any funeral procession, he will preside over and 
conduct the ceremonies, unless he desires other¬ 
wise, His place in the procession is always 
alter the Master of the I-odge officiating. If 
more than one Grand Officer attends, their 
place is in the order of their rank, 

8. If two or more Lodges attend, the cere¬ 
monies will be conducted by the Lodge of which 
the deceased was a member. In case the de¬ 
ceased is a stranger or sojourner, the Master 
of the senior Lodge present will preside, 

9 . The Brethren having assembled at the 
Lodge Room, a Master Mason^s Lodge is 
opened, and the Worshipful Master states the 
object of the meeting. The Ante-Burial Service 
is then read (the brethren standing) : if the 
Master should deem it more appropriate, he 
may have if read at. the church or residence of 
the deceased* in which event the Lodge should 
at once be called from labor and placed in 
charge of the Marshal, and the burial proces¬ 
sion. formed. 

10. When the Ante-Burial Service Is read 
at the house of the deceased, the Master will 
take his station at the head of the coffin 
(which may be uncovered), the Wardens at the 
foot, and the brethren around it. If the ser¬ 
vice be held in a church p the Master, Wardens 
and brethren will place themselves as above di¬ 
rected, and the service will begin immediately 
after the close of the religious services, 

II- When a religious ceremony is conducted 
over the remains, either at the house or church, 
the Lodge shall not take charge, or participate 
in the ceremonies, until after the duties of the 
minister have been concluded* After the Lodge 
takes charge of the remains of the deceased 
brother, it shall have entire control of the 
funeral ceremonies and procession until the 
rites are completed and the body is laid to 
rest. The active pall-bearers shall be Master 
Masons* None but Master Masons must have 
any part in performing the funeral rites. This 
includes songs as well as prayers and the Bene¬ 
diction. It is highly improper to ask a min¬ 
ister not a Mason to perform any of these 
duties, the rites are exclusively Masonic, and 
no profane shall participate in them, 

12, The Lodge or Lodges must march ahead 
of the hearse- The Lodge in charge of the 
funeral will march immediately in front of the 
hearse. Societies composed solely of Masons 
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invited to take part in the procession shall 
precede the Lodge and act as an escort. So¬ 
cieties and civic organisations not composed 
entirely of Masons shall follow the family and 
relatives in the line. The family and relatives 
shall follow immediately behind the hearse* 

13, The Lodge, after being called from la¬ 
bor* should proceed to the place where it Is to 
take charge of the remains* whether at the 
house,, church, funeral home, or cemetery, and 
there it will wait until the conclusion of any 
other ceremonies before taking charge of the 
remains* 

THE ANTE-BURIAL SERVICE 

Master: What man is he that liveth, 
and shall not see death? Shall he de¬ 
liver his soul from the hand of the 
grave? 

Response: Man walketh in a vain 
shadow; he heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them. 

Master: When he dieth he shall 
carry nothing away; his glory shall 
not descend after him. 

Response: Naked he came into the 
world, and naked must he return. 

The Master here takes in his hand a copy of 
the roll, which should be carefully prepared by 
the Secretary before the service begins, ana 
says; 

Master: Let us live and die like 
the righteous, that our end may be 
like His! 

Response: God is our God forever 
and ever; He will be our guide even 
unto death! 

The Master then deposits the roll in the 
archives of the Lodg-e, or hands it to the Secre¬ 
tary* to deposit, and says: 

Master: Almighty Father! in Thy 
hands we leave with humble submis¬ 
sion the soul of our deceased brother. 
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The brethren then_ give the Public Grand 
Honors three times with the following words;* 


*(Tke brethren give the public grand honors 
at funerals three times, as follows:) 

L Cross the arms over the breast by a grace¬ 
ful, easy movement, the right arm over the left , 
and all repeat in unison: “The wiU of God is 
accomplished.** 

2. Then strike the palvts of the hands gently 
together over the head, looking upward, and 
£ ay; “Amen” 

S. Then strike the palms of the hands gently 
over the thighs, bending forward and looking 
down, as if into the grave, and ail repeat: 

So mote it be.” 

“The will of God is accomplished! 
Amen. So mote it be.” 

When this service is read at Che house of the 
deceased, the coffin being closed, the following, 
or some other suitable psalm or hymn, may be 
sung; 

FUNERAL DIRGE 

90 PSALM, L. M. 
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Long hadst Thou reigned ere time began. 
Or dust was fashioned into man ; 

And ]o tie Thy kingdom shall endure, 

When earth and time shall be no more. 

But man, weak man, is born to die. 

Made up of guilt and vanity; 

Thy dreadful sentence, Lord, was just, 
“Return, ye sinners, to your dust/* 

Death, like an overflowing stream, 

Sweeps us away; our life’s a dream; 

An empty talc; a morning flower. 

Cut down and wither'd in an hour* 

The Master or Chaplain will then offer one 
of the following prayers: 

PRAYER 

“0 Almighty and Eternal God! 
There is no number of Thy days or of 
Thy mercies. Thou hast sent us unto 
this world to serve Thee, but we wan¬ 
der far from Thee in the path of error. 
Our life is but a span in length, and 
yet tedious, because of the calamities 
that enclose us on every side. The 
days of our pilgrimage are few and 
evil, our bodies frail, our passions 
violent and distempered, our under¬ 
standings weak, and our wills per¬ 
verse. Look Thou upon us, our Fa¬ 
ther, in mercy and pity. We adore 
Thy majesty, and trust like little chil¬ 
dren to Thine infinite mercies. Give 
us patience to live well, and firmness 
to resist evil. Give us, O Merciful 
Father, faith and confidence in Thee, 
and enable us so to live, that, when we 
come to die, we may lie down in the 
grave like one who composes himself 
to sleep, and that we may be worthy 
hereafter to be remembered in the 
memories of man. Bless us, O God! 
Bless our beloved Fraternity through¬ 
out the world; may we live and emu- 
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late the example of our beloved 
brother; and, finally, may we in this 
world attain a knowledge of Thy 
truth, and in the world to come, life 
everlasting. Amen.” 

Response. So mote it be. 

Or this: 

PRAYER 

“Must glorious God! 3tiihor of all 
good and giver of all mercy! pour 
down Thy blessings upon us, and 
strengthen our solemn engagements 
with the ties of sincere affection! May 
the present instance of mortality re¬ 
mind us of our approaching fate, and 
draw our attention toward Thee, the 
only refuge in time of need! that, 
when the awful moment shall arrive, 
that we are about to quit this transi¬ 
tory scene, the enlivening prospect of 
Thy mercy may dispel the gloom of 
death; and after our departure hence 
in peace, and in Thy favor, may we be 
received into Thine everlasting king¬ 
dom. to enjoy, in union with the souls 
of cur departed friends, the just re¬ 
ward of a pious and virtuous life. 
Amen." 

Response: So mote it be. 

Should this service have been conducted in 
the Lodge Boom, the Lodge is now called from 
labor, and placed in charge of the Marshal* to 
repair In procession to the house of the de¬ 
ceased, or wherever his body may be, to ac¬ 
company it to the place of interment If the 
service lias been held at the house or church, 
the procession will he reformed for this pur¬ 
pose, During the marching of the procession 
the strictest silence should be observed* While 
the procession Is moving it is under the control 
of the Marshal (subject to the direction of the 
Worshipful Master), and he should he promptly 
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obeyed. The General Buies in reg-aii to pro¬ 
cessions prescribed by the Grand Lodge* so far 
as they are applicable to burials, must be 
observed. 

The following is the order for burial pro¬ 
cessions of a subordinate Lodge. The proces¬ 
sion immediately precedes the hearse: 

ORDER OF PROCESSION AT A 
BURIAL 


Tiler with drawn sword ; 

Stewards with white rods T 
Musicians, if they are Masons (otherwise 
they precede the Tiler) ; 

Master Masons ; 

Senior and Junior Deacons: 

Secretary and Treasurer ; 

Senior and Junior Wardens; 

Past Masters of Chartered Lodges; 

The Holy Writings, on a cushion covered 
with black cloth carried by the oldest 
member of the Lodge; 

Two Deacons with black rode* supporting the 
Master, slightly in advance and on 
each side of him; 

The Master; 

The body* with the insignia placed upon 
the coffin. 

After the procession is formed, the brethren 
should not leave the ranks* but keep their 
proper places. When it arrives at the place of 
interment, the members of the Lodge form a 
circle around the grave, the officers of the 
Lodpre taking their stations at the head, and 
the family and other mourners at the foot, and 
the burial service proceeds as follows: 



BURIAL SERVICE 

To be conducted by the TVorsbipfuI Master, 
or officer officiating as Master: 

“Brethren: Here we view another 
instance of the uncertainty of life, and 
the vanity of all human pursuits. The 
last offices paid to the dead are useful 
as lectures to the living. From them 
we are to derive instruction, and we 
should consider every solemnity of 
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this kind as a summons to prepare for 
our approaching dissolution. 

“Notwithstanding the various me¬ 
mentos of mortality with which we 
daily meet; notwithstanding death has 
established its empire over all the 
works of nature; yet through some un¬ 
accountable infatuation we forget that 
we are born to die; we go on from 
one design to another, add hope to 
hope, and lay out plans for the employ¬ 
ment of many years, till we are sud¬ 
denly alarmed at the approach of 
Death when we least expect it, and 
at an hour which we probably con¬ 
clude to be the meridian of our ex¬ 
istence. 

“What are all the externals of 
majesty, the pride of wealth, or 
charms of beauty, when nature has 
paid her last, just debt? Fix your 
eyes on the last scene, and view life 
stripped of its ornaments, and ex¬ 
posed in its natural poverty; you will 
then be convinced of the futility of 
these empty delusions. In the grave, 
all fallacies are detected, all ranks 
are leveled, and all distinctions are 
done away. 

“While we drop the sympathetic 
tear over the grave of our deceased 
Brother, let charity incline us to throw 
a veil over his foibles, whatever they 
may have been, and not withhold from 
his memory the praise that his virtues 
may have claimed. Suffer the in¬ 
firmities of human nature to plead 
in his behalf. Perfection on earth has 
never been attained; the wisest, as 
well as the best of men, have erred. 


BURIAL SERVICE 11S 

“Let the present example excite our 
most serious thoughts, and strengthen 
our resolutions of amendment. As life 
is uncertain, and all earthly pursuits 
are vain, let us no longer postpone the 
all-important concern of preparing for 
Eternity, but embrace the happy mo¬ 
ment, while time and opportunity of¬ 
fer, to provide against the great 
change, when all the pleasures of this 
world shall cease to delight, and the 
reflections of a virtuous and holy life 
yield the only comfort and consolation. 
Thus our expectations will not be 
frustrated, nor we hurried, unpre¬ 
pared, into the presence of an allwise 
and powerful Judge, to Whom the se¬ 
crets of all hearts are known. 

. “Let us, then, while in this state of 
existence, support with propriety the 
character of our profession as Ma¬ 
sons, advert to the nature of our sol¬ 
emn ties, and pursue with assiduity 
the sacred tenets of our Order. Then, 
with becoming reverence, let us sup¬ 
plicate the Divine Grace, to insure the 
favor of that Eternal Being, Whose 
goodness and power know no bounds; 
that, when the awful moment shall 
arrive, be it soon or late, we may be 
enabled to prosecute our journey 
without dread or apprehension, to that 
distant country, from whose bourne 
no traveler returns/* 

The following invocations are then made; 

Master: May we be true and faith¬ 
ful; and may we live and die in love! 

Response: So mote it be. 
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Master: May we profess what is 
good, and always act agreeably to our 
profession! 

Response: So mote it be! 

Master: May the Lord bless and 
prosper us; and may all our good in¬ 
tentions be crowned with success! 

Response: So mote it be! 

Master: May all the influences of 
our brother for good, that do survive 
him, be continually expanded and in¬ 
creased, to bless iiis fellowmen; and 
may our Father Who is in heaven, in 
His wisdom, counteract all those that 
tend to evil! 

Response: So mote it he! 

Master: Glory be to God in the high¬ 
est! on earth, peace! and good will 
toward men! 

Response: So mote it be, now, from 
henceforth and forever more! 

The coffin Is then lowered into the grave: 

The apron is taken from the coffin and 
handed to the Master. The MASTER, holding 
it in his hand, says: 

“This white apron (or lambskin) is 
an emblem of innocence and the badge 
of a Mason; more ancient than the 
Golden Fleece or Roman Eagle; more 
honorable than the Star and Garter, 
when worthily worn.” 

The Master drops the apron into the grave, 
and continues; 

“This emblem I now deposit in the 
grave of our deceased brother. By it 
we are reminded of the universal do¬ 
minion of death. The arm of friend- 
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ship cannot oppose the King of Ter¬ 
rors, nor the charms of innocence 
elude his grasp. This grave, that cof¬ 
fin, this circle of mourning friends, 
remind us that we, too, are mortal; 
soon shall our bodies moulder into 
dust. Then how important for us that 
we should! know that our ‘Redeemer 
livetli, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth’.” 

The Master, holding the sprig of evergreen 
in his hand, continues: 

“This evergreen, that once marked 
the temporary resting-place of the 
illustrious dead, is an emblem of our 
faith in the immortality of the soul! 
By it we are reminded that we have 
an immortal part within us which shall 
survive the grave, and which shall 
never, never, never die. Though like 
our brother whose remains now lie be¬ 
fore us, we shall soon be clothed in the 
habiliments of Death, and deposited in 
the silent tomb, yet, through the 
mercy of God, we may confidently 
hope that our souls w T il! bloom in eter¬ 
nal Spring*” 

The Brethren then move in procession around 
the grave. The procession moves in reverse to 
the usual order, the left hand is nearest to the 
grave* The Master, and each of toe Brethren 
successively, as he reaches the head, wili throw 
in a sprig of evergreen. 

The evergreen should be thrown In at the 
bead of the grave only. 

The procession should pass three times 
around, hut if the number of Brethren present 
be very large, or the situation of ^ the grave 
render it in convenient, it will suffice to pass 
otice around. While the procession is formed 
around the grave, one of the following hymns 
may* be sung, or some other appropriate hymn, 
with which the Brethren are familiar: 
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FUNERAL DIRGE 

HYMN, C, H, 

HarkJ from the tombs a doleful sound. 
Mine ears attend the cry; 

Ye living- men, come view the ground. 
Where you must shortly lie, 

Princes, this clay must he your bed. 

In spite of all your towers; 

The tali, the wise, the reverend head. 
Must lie as low as ours* 

Great God, is this our certain doom? 

And are we still secure? 

Still walking downward to the tomb. 
And yet prepare no more? 

Grant us the power of quick'ning grace 
To fit our souls to fly. 

That when we drop this dying flesh. 
We’ll rise above the sky. 


HYMN 
S’s and 7’a 

Brethren of the Mystic Order 
Bound together by a tie. 

Old, and sacred, and enduring. 

Come and see a Craftsman die* 

Breathe no formal sigh of sorrow. 

O'er the ashes of the dead! 

Only plant the priceless symbol. 

Freshly blooming at his head. 

When death's gavel blow shall call us 
Off from Labor unto Rest; 

May each Brother find refreshment 
In the Mansions of the Blest, 

After this the Public Grand Honors are given, 
(Masters should be very careful to instruct the 
brethren as to giving these before they leave 
the Lodge* They should be given together, and 
with much solemnity, for correct method of 
executing the movements see page 110,) The 
Master then takes a spade* and, throwing a 
small quantity of earth into the grave, says: 

“The dust shall return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God Who gave it.” 
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He then hands the spade to the Brother next 
to him on his left* who throws earth into the 
grave in a similar manner* repeating the same 
words* This should be done by every Brother 
present* unless the number should be great, 
when it may be done only by the Officers of 
the Lodge and those Brethren nearest the grave. 

The Master then continues, as follows; 

“From time immemorial, it has been 
the custom among the Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted Masons, at the re¬ 
quest of a brother, to accompany his 
corpse to the place of interment, and 
there to deposit his remains with the 
usual formalities. 

“In conformity to this usage, and in 
the performance of a duty we owe to 
our deceased brother, whose memory 
we revere, and whose loss we now de¬ 
plore, we have assembled in the char¬ 
acter of Masons, and to offer up to 
his memory, before the world, this 
parting tribute of our affection; there¬ 
by demonstrating the sincerity of our 
past esteem, and our steady attach¬ 
ment to the principles of the Order. 

“The great Creator having been 
pleased, out of His mercy, to remove 
our brother from the cares and trou¬ 
bles of a transitory existence, to a 
state of eternal duration, and thereby 
to w'eaken the chain by w T hich we are 
united man to man; may we, who sur¬ 
vive him, anticipate our approaching 
fate, and be more strongly cemented 
in the ties of union and friendship; 
that, during the short space allotted to 
our present existence, we may wisely 
and usefully employ our time; and, 
in the reciprocal intercourse of kind 
and friendly acts, mutually promote 
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the welfare and happiness of each 
other. 

“For as much as it has pleased Al¬ 
mighty God, in His wise providence, to 
take out of this world the sou! of oar 
deceased brother, we therefore com¬ 
mit his body to the ground, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
looking for the general resurrection 
at the last day and the life of the 
world to come, when the earth and the 
sea shall give up their dead.” 

The Master, or other Brother will then s&y: 

“Let us pray:” 

when the following prayer may be offered: 

PRATER 

“Almighty and most merciful God, 
in Whom we live, and move, and have 
our being, and before Whom all men 
must appear to render an account for 
the deeds done in the body, we do most 
earnestly beseech Thee, as we now 
surround the grave of our fallen 
brother, to impress deeply upon our 
minds the solemnities of this day. May 
we ever remember that ‘in the midst 
of life we are in death,’ and so live 
and act our several parts as we will 
desire to have done when the hour of 
our departure is at hand. 

“And O Gracious Father, vouch¬ 
safe us, we pray Thee, Thy Divine as¬ 
sistance, to redeem our misspent time; 
and in the discharge of the duties 
Thou hast assigned us, in the erection 
of our moral edifice, may we have 
wisdom from on high to direct us; 
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strength commensurate with our task 
to support us; and the beauty of holi¬ 
ness to adorn and render our perform¬ 
ances acceptable to Thy sight. And, 
at last, when our work on earth is 
done, when the mallet of Death shall 
call ns from our labors, may we ob¬ 
tain a blessing and everlasting rest in 
that Spiritual House not made with 
hands, eternal in the Heavens.” Amen. 

Response: So mote it bet 

The Lord's prayer shall always he said by all 
ihe Brethren as follows; 

THE LORD’S PRAYER 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our tres¬ 
passes, as we forgive those who tres¬ 
pass against as. And lead us not into 
temptation; but deliver us from evil; 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Response: So mete it bet 

The Master will pronounce the fallowing;: 

BENEDICTION 

May the blessings of Heaven rest 
upon us and all regular Masons. May 
brotherly love prevail, and every moral 
and social virtue cement us. Amen. 

Response: So mote it be! 

The Grave will he closed, and the procession 
is then re-formed and moves to the Lodge 
Boom, where the Lodge is closed in due form. 
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Masonic Burial Service 

by 

NAT M. WASHER, P. G* M. 

ADOPTED BY 

THE M/.W.‘.GRAND LODGE OF TEXAS 
DECEMBER 8d, 1980 

DEDICATION 

To the nifmory of those faithful Craftemen, 
whose earthly ■pilgrimage ended, have joined 
the ranks of the silent majority and now an¬ 
swer the roll call in that everlasting Temple, 
that house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens, thia Burial Service is fraternally ded¬ 
icated- 

NAT M. WASHER* 

The Brethren. Kevin? assembled at the Lodge 
Room, a Master Mason’s Lodge is opened and 
the object of the meeting is announced. The 
Ante-Burial Service is then read or, if deemed 
more appropriate, it may he read at the Church 
or at the residence of the deceased* The Craft 
is then called from labor and placed in charge 
of the Marshal to he formed in funeral pro¬ 
cession in the following order: 

Tiler, with drawn sword; 

Stewards, with white Rods ; 

Master Masons; 

Senior and Junior Deacons; 

Secretary and Treasurer; 

Senior and Junior Wardens; 

Past Masters; 

The Holy Writings: 

^ The Master: 

(This procession immediately precedes the 
hearse.) 

ANTE-BURIAL SERVICE 

Master: O Lord! what is man, that 
Thou takest knowledge of him; or the 
son of man, that Thou makest account 
of him? Man is like unto vanity; his 
days are as a shadow that passeth 
away. In the morning he flourisheth 
and groweth up; in the evening he is 
cut down and withereth. Thou turnest 
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man to contrition and sayest: Return, 
ye children of men! O that they were 
wise, that they would consider their 
latter end! For when man dieth he 
shall carry nothing away; his glory 
shall not descend after him. Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; 
for the end of that man is peace. The 
Lord redeemeth the souls of his ser¬ 
vants; and none of them that take ref¬ 
uge in Him shall be desolate. 

Master: What man is he that liveth 
and shall not see death, that shall de¬ 
liver his soul from the power of the 
grave? 

Response: Seeing his days are de¬ 
termined; the number of his months 
is with Thee. 

Master: Lord, make me to know 
mine end, and the measure of my days, 
what it is; let me know how short¬ 
lived 1 am. 

Response: So teach us to number 
our days that we jnay get us a heart 
of wisdom. 

Master: How precious is thy loving 
kindness. O God; the children of men 
take refuge in the shadow' of Thy 
wings. 

Response: For with Thee is the 
fountain of life; in Thy light do we 
see light. 

Master and Brethren together: The 
Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to He down in 
green pastures; He leadeth me beside 
the still waters; He restoreth my soul; 
He guideth me in the straight paths 
for His Name’s sake. Yea, though I 
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walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff, 
they comfort me. Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies; Thou hast anointed my 
head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall fol¬ 
low me all the days of my life; and I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever. 

BURIAL SERVICE 

When the funeral process ion arrives at the 
place of interment, the Brethren assemble 
around the grave, the Master at the head, and 
the Service proceeds as follows: 

Brethren: Once again we are stand¬ 
ing in the presence of the great Mys¬ 
tery we call Death, In awe and won¬ 
derment we submit to its inexorable 
decree, impotent as we are to solve its 
purpose or to measure its dominion. 
Try as we may to pierce it, the im¬ 
penetrable veil that conceals the fu¬ 
ture refuses a glimpse of the promised 
paradise, while to the plaintive cry for 
knowledge of the hidden mysteries 
that lie across and beyond the fabled 
river, there comes no answer save the 
faint echo of our own weak voices as 
the winds of time waft them back 
across the abyss that separates us 
from Eternity. 

The mute lips of the dead are alike 
unresponsive to our appeals, and thus, 
though in sadness and sorrow we bow 
our heads in meek submission to the 
inevitable decree, yet are we strength¬ 
ened by faith, buoyed by hope in the 
firm belief that death liberates but 
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does not annihilate the spirit, that 
those “we loved long since but lost 
awhile” have only gone before and 
that, in the fullness of time as^ we 
ourselves pay nature's last iust debt, 
we shall bs reunited with them in that 
Elysium of Peace, that haven of rest 
in the great beyond, where there is 
neither pain nor parting. Imbued with 
these sublime thoughts, we assemble 
around the grave of our deceased 
brother today, come as we have in re¬ 
sponse to the call of fraternal affec¬ 
tion, to commit his mortal body to the 
earth, while to the Great Creator we 
commend the beautiful spirit that once 
dwelt therein, but which is now gath¬ 
ered with the faithful in glory ever¬ 
lasting. 

In a common sorrow we weep with 
those of his own beloved household be¬ 
cause of the personal loss that has 
come to them and to us in his passing. 

The link is broken alike in home 
circle as in our own fraternal chain, 
and though we weld anew the shattered 
ends that remain, though we tie them 
securely the one to the other, there be 
visible signs of a separation, tangible 
scars that can never be effaced save 
as Time, the Great Healer, may bring 
a measure of forgetfulness which, 
while not eradicating entirely, will 
serve to dim the mark, to make lighter 
the burden of a sorrow that is deep, 
sincere and abiding. 

Contemplating these visitations and 
performing these solemn ceremonies 
at their places of interment, as one by 
one death calls another Craftsman to 
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join the ranks of the silent majority, 
it becomes us to reflect upon the van¬ 
ity of human pursuits—to consider 
how fleeting are the illusions that 
beckon us to personal achievements. 
No mortal was ever satisfied with his 
accumulation of material wealth, his 
acquirement of worldly wisdom or his 
rise to distinguished honor in civic life, 
though their possession be only tem¬ 
poral and their enjoyment but vanity. 
Day after day, incessantly, relent¬ 
lessly, we reach out to grasp the 
shadow whilst the substance of real 
human achievement passes us by un¬ 
solicited and therefore unattained. The 
passion for power and for pleasure 
leads us into the pathway of selfish¬ 
ness, in the indulgence of which we 
forget that we are born to die—that 
delight ends with the enjoyment—that 
duties and obligations beckon us to 
unselfish service in the cause of hu¬ 
manity, and almost unconsciously in 
the pursuit of personal desire, we 
stray from the narrow lane of recti¬ 
tude and wander into the broad and 
beaten pathway of sin. 

It is such moments as these, under 
the spell of a tragic touch of nature, 
that we pause for serious reflection, 
in which and through which there 
comes a realization of our own un¬ 
worthiness, a desire for a closer walk 
with God, a truer sense of fraternity 
with our brethren and with all man¬ 
kind, as with upturned faces we sup¬ 
plicate the.Divine Throne: 
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“So teach ns to number our days, 

That we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 

Master: O Lord, our strength, be 
attentive to our supplication. 

Response: So mote It be. 

Master: May we ever walk humbly 
before Thee and revere Thy holy 
name. 

Response: So mote it be. 

Master: May love for our fellow 
man always abide in our hearts. 

Response: So mote it be. 

Master: May wisdom guide, strength 
support and beauty adorn our exis¬ 
tence. 

Response: So mote it be. 

Master: May we remain true and 
faithful to our every obligation. 

Response: So mote it be. 

Master: May the good deeds of our 
departed brother inspire us to emu¬ 
lation. 

Response: So mote it be. 

Master: May the faults he possessed 
be no more remembered. 

Response: So mote it be. 

Master: May the Lord redeem the 
soul of His servant, for none of them 
that trust in Him shall be condemned. 

Response: So mote it be, now, 
henceforth and forever. 

The coffin is then lowered into the grave. 
The apron is then taken from the coffin and 
the Master holding it in his hand, says: * 
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The white apron is an emblem of in¬ 
nocence and the badge of a Mason. It 
is more ancient in point of usage than 
the later symbols of Knighthood or the 
decorations conferred by royal decree 
upon those who may have won the 
favor of Sovereigns: and when worth¬ 
ily worn it is, too, more honorable than 
any other that has been or can be be¬ 
stowed as a mark of peculiar favor or 
distinction by anyone, be he himself 
of exalted rank or great power in his 
own dominion. 

The Master hf*re drops the apron into the 
grave and continues: 

This apron we deposit in the grave 
of our brother as a reminder of our 
unity ill service, of the common des¬ 
tiny that beckons us hence, of the Ma¬ 
sonic spirit of universality that linked 
us as brothers, and, although barriers 
of wealth, political power or social 
prestige may have kept us temporarily 
apart, Death, the great leveller, brings 
us at last to one distinction, reduces 
us to a common grade, makes us to 
know that, born as we are into one 
great brotherhood, no circumstance of 
chance or achievement shall serve to 
separate us in Eternity. 

The Master and Brethren here deposit the 
sprig of evergreen in the grave after which the 
Master says: 

We drop this sprig of evergreen into 
the grave, not alone because we re¬ 
member that it once marked the tem¬ 
porary resting place of one illustrious 
in the annals of Masonry, even as it 
now recalls to our minds his loyal ser¬ 
vice to our beloved Order, but because 
of our belief that within us there is an 
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immortal spirit which shall survive the 
tomb and which, blooming in everlast¬ 
ing beauty in the garden of our Father 
and our God, shall never, never* never 
die. 

Thus we may hope that when our 
earthly tabernacle is vacated and our 
bodies, clothed in. the habiliments of 
death, are deposited in the tomb, our 
souls, rising in majesty, like those of 
our departed brethren, shall blossom in 
Eternal Spring. 

The Public Grand Honors are then given, 
after which the following or aotTie other avpro* 
prints hymn may be sung: 
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2, When the heart by sorrow tried 
Feels at length its throbs subside* 

Bring us where all tears are dried, 

Joy for evermore I 

3, When for vanished days we yearn, 

Days that never can return. 

Teach us in Thy love to Irani 

Love for evermore I 

4, When the breath of life is flown, 

When the grave must claim its own, 

Lord of Life! Be ours Thy Crown, 

Life for evermore! 

At the conclusion of the hymn the Master 
and several Brethren near him, in turn, taking 
a spade in band will throw a small quantity 
of earth into the grave and say: 

“The dust shall return to the earth 
as it was and the spirit shall return 
unto God Who gave it.’* 

The Master continues: 

We have come together today to 
publicly pay this tribute of respect to 
the memory of one whose life was in¬ 
separably linked with ours by ties of 
affection and esteem made potent 
through solemn and binding promises 
spoken at the altar. 

Our brother's death does not release 
us nor would we be absolved from the 
duties imposed upon us by those ob¬ 
ligations and which considerately ex¬ 
tend to the exercise of fraternal and 
helpful attention to the widow and or¬ 
phan of our beloved dead. 

In closer bonds too are drawn to¬ 
gether those who survive, for the va¬ 
cant place needs must narrow the 
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circle as the ends are again united the 
one with the other. 

Let these thoughts exert us to 
greater efforts in the doing of kind 
and friendly acts and in the endeavor 
to promote the welfare and happiness 
of each other. Thus will the lessons 
of the dead be useful, as they have 
always been, as lectures to the living. 

“Forasmuch as it has pleased Al¬ 
mighty God, in His wise providence, to 
take out of this world the soul of our 
deceased brother, we therefore com¬ 
mit his body to the ground, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
looking for the general resurrection 
at the last day and the life of the 
world to come, when the earth and the 
sea shall give up their dead.” 

Master: Let us pray. 

This prayer to be recited by the Master or 
the Chaplain, 

Almighty and most merciful God, 
Thou Who gives t life and takest it 
away. Thou Who markest the fall of 
the sparrow even as Thou gleanest the 
brightest sheaf from the garden of 
mankind, humbly do we approach Thy 
footstool, as bowed in sorrow we come 
to bless even as it smites us the chas¬ 
tening rod of Thy visitation. We know 
how wondrous are Thy works even 
though Thou take mysterious ways in 
which to perforin them. 

As we gather here today around the 
open grave of him who yesterday 
walked with us in paths of human 
brotherhood, but who today is gath¬ 
ered into the restful abode of eternal 
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life, we ask Thee to direct our foot¬ 
steps in the way of righteousness, that 
we, by sanctifying our own lives on 
earth, may be prepared, when our 
summons shall come, to enter, un¬ 
afraid, into that more exalted realm 
of life where in blissful peace we may 
from everlasting to everlasting dwell 
with Thee in that blessed home, that 
house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

We pray Thee, 0 God, for strength 
to meet and to vanquish the forces 
that make for evil. May we conse¬ 
crate our lives and our energies to the 
upbuilding of Thy earthly kingdom 
through a devoted adherence to the 
sublime commands as they have come 
to us in Thy holy word. Draw closer 
the ties of brotherhood that bind us 
together and through which Thy 
greater Fatherhood shall be known 
and accepted on earth. 

As the balm of Gilead soothed and 
sustained the wounded wayfarer, so 
we pray that Thy divine love may 
dwell amongst the dear ones of our 
brother's household to cheer, to con¬ 
sole, and to strengthen them in their 
hour of sorrow and despair. 

“Let the light of Thy countenance 
shine upon them and be gracious unto 
them,” 

Teach us Thy ways, O Lord. Make 
us to know the measure of Thy won¬ 
drous love, that we may seek Thee 
in truth, and, forsaking our evil ways, 
cleave in righteous and constant de¬ 
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votion to Thee, O God, Who art our 
Rock and our Redeemer both now and 
evermore. Amen, 

Response: So mote it be. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER 

Our Father, Which art in heaven. 
Hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done in earth, as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive our tres¬ 
passes as we forgive those who tres¬ 
pass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation; but deliver us from evil* 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power and the glory; forever and ever. 
Amen. 

Response: So mote it be. 

BENEDICTION 

May God’s blessings rest upon our 
Fraternity. May He imbue each one 
of us with a sense of affection for 
each other and for the great human 
family. May every moral and social 
virtue unite and cement us, so that, 
anticipating the coming of the king¬ 
dom of heaven on earth, we may be¬ 
come sharers in its fulfillment by 
bringing all mankind into an universal 
acknowledgment of, and a sincere be¬ 
lief in 

“The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 

Amen. 

Response: So mote it he. 
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RULES FOR MASONIC 
PROCESSIONS 


The order of Masonic processions h as hereto¬ 
fore been given, (For Laying: Corner Stones, 
pages 102-103; For Burial, pages 113* 122; For 
Public Installation, page 14B), but it is deemed 
advisable to giw some general rules for public 
appearances of the Order, 

Any public appearance of a Masonic Lodge 
is an occasion of great solemnity, and should be 
observed as such* The brethren* where possible, 
should be clothed in black—however. Masonry 
regards not the ^eternal* but the interiml qual¬ 
ifications of man—hence, no brother should re- 
main out of procession simply because of the 
kind, color, or quality of the clothing that he 
wears. 

Only Master Masons may appear in public 
processions or ceremonies. All should wear 
white gloves and aprons. If Knights Templar 
form an escort, they should be clothed as 
Knights Templar, and precede the Lodge, If a 
Knight Templar is clothed as a Master Mason* 
he should march with the Master Masons. All 
officers should wear their jewels. 

The cushion on which the Holy Writings are 
carried is covered with black cloth* preferably 
velvet. At funerals* the Holy Writings* Square 
and Compasses should be covered with black 
crepe* and a black crepe knot should be placed 
at the end of each Steward’s rod* 

In the procession of a subordinate Lodge* the 
place of the Grand Master* a Past Grand Mas¬ 
ter, Deputy Grand Master* or Grand Warden is 
after the Master of the Lodge. Two deacons 
should attend the Grand Master* or, in big 
absence, the Deputy Grand Master, the one on 
his right* and the other on his left, at a dis¬ 
tance of seven feet apart. The Book of Consti¬ 
tutions is borne before the Grand Master, or 
Deputy Grand Master; and on entering public 
buildings, the Holy Writings* and Book of Con¬ 
stitutions are placed before him ; and the Grand 
Marshal and Grand Deacons keep near him. 
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The Grand Master, Deputy Grand Muter* 
and Master each walks alone in procession. All 
brethren walk in pairs* with elbows nearly 
touching, and there should be a distance of m x 
feet between pairs. 

If the procession consists of more than one 
Lodge, the Lodges may form separately, or in 
one body; and, if separately, the youngest 
Lodge precedes. 

If a hand* composed of Masons, accompanies 
the procession„ it is placed immediately follow¬ 
ing the tiler; if composed of other than Ma¬ 
sons, it precedes the tiler, and walks on the 
right and left of the line of the procession. 

In funeral processions, the Lodge precedes 
the hearse- 

The family and relatives follow the hearse. 

The procession should move in straight lines, 
all brethren keeping step, and all turns should 
he made at right angles. At each turn, the 
Lodge should pass under an arch, made by 
the Stewards* rods* and the members should 
raise their hats as they pass under. 

The Marshal walks on the left of the pro 

cession. 
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INSTALLATION CEREMONY FOR 
A SUBORDINATE LODGE 



The Marshal presents the Mas¬ 
ter-elect to the Installing Officer 
and says; 


Worshipful Master: I present you 
Bro. A. 13., who has been duly and con¬ 
stitutionally elected W. Master of 

.Lodge No.., Ancient 

Free and Accepted Masons, for the en¬ 
suing Masonic year. I believe him to 
be well qualified to discharge the du¬ 
ties of that office. He has also sig¬ 
nified his willingness to accept the 
same. I therefore ask that he he 
duly and constitutionally installed 
therein. 


Wor. Sir and Bro.—I take pleasure 
in installing you into this honorable 
office, with the usual ceremonies; but, 
previous to being invested with the in¬ 
signia of your office, it is necessary 
that you should signify your assent 
to those ancient charges and regula¬ 
tions which point out the duty of a 
Master of a Lodge, viz.: 

"I. You agree to be a good man 
and true, and strictly to obey the 
moral law. 


“II. You agree to be a peaceable 
citizen, and cheerfully to conform to 
the laws of the country in which you 
reside. 


“III. You promise not to be con¬ 
cerned in plots and conspiracies 
against government, but patiently to 
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submit to the decisions of the supreme 
legislature. 

“IV. You agree to pay a proper 
respect to the civil magistrate, to work 
diligently, live creditably, and act hon¬ 
orably by all men. 

“V. You agree to hold in venera¬ 
tion the original rulers and patrons of 
the Order of Masonry, and their reg¬ 
ular successors, supreme and subor¬ 
dinate, according to their stations; and 
to submit to the awards and resolu¬ 
tions of your brethren, when con¬ 
vened, in every case consistent with 
the Constitutions of the Order. 

“VI. You agree to avoid private 
piques and quarrels, and to guard 
against intemperance and excess. 

“VII. You agree to be cautious in 
carriage and behavior, courteous to 
your brethren and faithful to your 
Lodge. 

“VIII. You promise to respect gen¬ 
uine brethren and to discountenance 
impostors, and all dissenters from the 
original plan of Masonry. 

“IX. You agree to promote the 
general good of society, to cultivate 
the social virtues, and to propagate 
the knowledge of the Art. 

“X. You promise to pay homage to 
the Grand Master for the time being, 
and to his officers when duly in¬ 
stalled; and strictly to conform to 
every edict of the Grand Lodge, or 
General Assembly of Masons, that is 
not subversive of the principles and 
groundwork of Masonry. 
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“XL You admit that it is not in 
the power of any man, or bddy of men, 
to make innovations in the body of 
Masonry. 

“XII, You promise a regular at¬ 
tendance on the committees and com¬ 
munications of the Grand Lodge, on 
receiving proper notice; and to pay 
attention to all the duties of Masonry, 
on convenient occasions. 

“XIII, You admit that no new 
Lodge shall be formed without permis¬ 
sion of the Grand Lodge; and that no 
countenance be given to any irregular 
Lodge, or to any person clandestinely 
initiated therein, being contrary to the 
ancient charges of the Order. 

“XIV. You admit that no person 
can be regularly made a Mason in, or 
admitted a member of, any regular 
Lodge, without previous notice, and 
due inquiry into his character. 

“XV. You agree that no visitors 
shall be received into your Lodge with¬ 
out due examination, and producing 
proper vouchers of their having been 
initiated in a regular Lodge.” 

These are the regulations of Free 
and Accepted Masons. 

The Installing Officer then addresses the 
Master-elect in the following manner: 

“Do you submit to these charges, 
and promise to support these regula¬ 
tions, as Masters have done in all ages 
before you?” 

The new Master having signified his cordial 
submission as before, the Installing Officer 
thus addresses him: 
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“Brother A. B. ( in consequence of 
your cheerful conformity to the 
charges and regulations of the Order, 
you are now to be installed Master of 
this (new) Lodge, in full confidence 
of your care, skill and capacity to 
govern the same.” 

The new Master is then 
regularly invested with the 
insignia of his office, and the 
furniture and implements of 
his Lod^e. 

The various implements of 
the profession are emblemat¬ 
ical of our conduct in life, 
and upon this occasion are 
carefully enumerated. 

The Holy Writings, 

that great light in Ma¬ 
sonry, will guide you to 
all truth; it will direct 
your path to the temple of happiness, 
and point out to you the whole duty 


The Square teaches us 
to regulate our actions 
by rule and line, and 

to harmonize our con¬ 

duct by the principles of morality and 
virtue. 

A The Compasses teach us to 
limit our desires in every sta¬ 
tion, that, rising to eminence 
by merit, we may live respect¬ 
ed, and die regretted. 

- The Rule directs 

GSHCS SI that we shall punc¬ 
tually observe our duty; press forward 
in the path of virtue, and, neither in- 


of man. 
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dining to the right nor to the left, in 
all our actions have eternity in view. 

The Line teaches us the 
criterion of moral rectitude, 
to avoid dissimulation in 
conversation and action, and 
to direct our steps to the path which 
leads to immortality. 


figss 


The Book of Constitutions 

you are to search at all times. 
Cause it to be read in your 
Lodge, that none may pretend 
to ignorance of the excellent 
precepts it enjoins. 


_ s You now receive in charge 

the Charter , by the authority 
of which this Lodge is held. 
Yen are carefully to preserve 
and duly transmit it to your successor 
in office. 


@ Lastly, you receive in charge 
the By-Laws of your Lodge, 
which you are to see carefully 
and punctually executed. 

The Master is then seated with his officers 
on his right, if the ceremony is in a public 
place. If in the Lodge, the officers will he 
seated in their respective stations. 


SENIOR WARDEN 

Presented by the Marshal to the Installing 
Officer, with the same ceremony, only changing 
the Mime of the W, Master to Senior Warden, 
and the same with all the other officers. After 
the Warden is properly presented, the In¬ 
stalling Officer invests him with his Jewel and 
Gavel, and says: 
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The Level demonstrates 
that we are descended from 
the same stock, partake of 
the same nature, and share 
the same hope; and though 
distinctions among men 
are necessary to preserve subordina¬ 
tion, yet no eminence of station should 
make us forget, that we are brethren; 
for he who is placed on the lowest 
spoke of fortune’s wheel, may be en¬ 
titled to our regard; because a time 
will come, and the wisest knows not 
how soon, when all distinction, but 
that of goodness, shall cease; and 
Death, the grand leveler of human, 
greatness, reduce us to the same state. 

Your regular attendance on our 
stated meetings is essentially neces¬ 
sary. In the absence of the Master, 
you are to govern this Lodge; in his 
presence, you are to assist him in the 
government of it. I firmly rely on 
your knowledge of Masonry, and at¬ 
tachment to the Lodge, for the faith¬ 
ful discharge of the duties of this im¬ 
portant trust. “Look well to the 
West.” 

He is then seated to the right of the- W. Mas- 
ter, or in his usual station. 


THE JUNIOR WARDEN 

Brother E. F.: You have been 

elected Junior Warden of. 

Lodge No.. and are now in¬ 

vested with the badge of your 
office. 

The Plumb admonishes us to 
walk uprightly in our several sta¬ 
tions, to hold the scale of justice 
in equal poise, to observe the just 


m 

I 

I 
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medium between intemperance and 
pleasure, and to make our passions 
and prejudices coincide with the line 
of our duty. 

To you is committed the superin- 
tendence of the Craft during the hours 
of refreshment; it is, therefore, in¬ 
dispensably necessary that you should 
not only he temperate and discreet, in 
the indulgence of your own inclina¬ 
tions, but carefully observe that none 
of the Craft be suffered to convert the 
means of refreshment into intemper¬ 
ance and excess. 



THE TREASURER 

Brother G. H.: You 
have been elected Trea¬ 
surer of . Lodge 

No.. It is your 

duty to receive all mon¬ 
eys from the Secretary, 
make due entries thereof and pay 
them out by order of the Worshipful 
Master and consent of the Lodge. 

I trust your regard for the welfare 
of the Order will prompt you to a 
faithful discharge of your duties. 

THE SECRETARY 

Brother E. F.: You have 

X been elected Secretary of 

..Lodge No.. 

It is your duty to carefully 
observe all the proceedings 
of the Lodge;*make a cor¬ 
rect record of all things proper to be 
written, receive all moneys due the 
Lodge, and pay them over to the 
Treasurer, taking his receipt for the 
same. 
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I trust your good wishes for the 
welfare of this Lodge will prompt you 
to discharge the duties of your office 
with fidelity, and by so doing, you will 
merit the esteem and applause of your 
brethren. 

THE CHAPLAIN 

Rev. Sir and Brother : You have been 
appointed Chaplain of this Lodge. It 
is your duty to perform those solemn 
services which we should constantly 
render to our Creator; and which, 
when offered by one whose profession 
is "to point to heaven and lead the 
way,” may, by refining our souls, 
strengthening our virtues, and purify¬ 
ing our minds, prepare us for admis¬ 
sion into the society of those above, 
where happiness will be as endless as 
it is perfect. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR DEACONS 

Brothers A. B. 
and C. D.: You 
have been appoint¬ 
ed Deacons of.. 

Lodge No., and I invest you with 

the badges of your office. It is your 
province to attend on the Master and 
Wardens, and to act as their proxies 
in the active duties of the Lodge; such 
as the reception of candidates into the 
different degrees of Masonry; the in¬ 
troduction and accommodation of vis¬ 
itors, and the immediate practice of 
our rites. 

The Square and Compasses, as 

badges of your office, I entrust to 
your care, not doubting your vigilance 
and attention. 
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STEWARDS 

Brothers 0. P. and R, 
S.: You are appointed 
Stewards of this Lodge 
or Blasters of the Cere¬ 
monies* It is your duty 
to assist the Deacons and 
other officers in performing their re¬ 
spective duties, to see that the tables 
are properly furnished at refreshment, 
and ihe brethren suitably provided for. 
Your regular and early attendance will 
afford the best proof of your zeal and 
attachment to the Lodge. 

TILER 



Brother S. A.: 
You are elected 

Tiler of.Lodge No.. , and 

I invest you with this implement of 
your office. As the sword is placed 
in the hands of the Tiler, to enable 
him effectually to guard against the 
approach of cowans and eaves-drop- 
pers, and permit none to pass except 
those who are duly qualified, so it 
should admonish us to set a guard 
over our thoughts, a watch at our 
lips, post a sentinel over our actions; 
thereby preventing the approach of 
every unworthy thought and deed, thus 
preserving consciences void of offense 
toward God and. man. 

CHARGE TO THE WORSHIPFUL 
MASTER 

Worshipful Sir and Brother; To 
your care is committed the Charter of 
this Lodge and the government of the 
brethren who compose the same and 
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are within the jurisdiction of said 
Lodge. You cannot be insensible of 
the obligations which devolve on you 
as their head nor of your responsibility 
for the faithful discharge of the im¬ 
portant duties annexed to said station. 

The honor, reputation and usefulness 
of your Lodge will materially depend 
on the skill and assiduity with w r hich 
you manage its concerns; whilst the 
happiness of its members will be gen¬ 
erally promoted, in proportion to the 
zeal and ability with which you propa¬ 
gate the genuine principles of our In¬ 
stitution. 

For a pattern of imitation, consider 
the great luminary of nature, which, 
rising in the East, regularly diffuses 
light and lustre to all within its circle. 
In like manner it is your province to 
spread and communicate light and in¬ 
struction to the brethren of your 
Lodge. Forcibly impress upon them 
the dignity and high importance of 
Masonry; and seriously admonish them 
never to disgrace it. Charge them to 
practice out of the Lodge, those duties 
which they have been taught in it; 
and by amiable, discreet and virtuous 
conduct, to convince mankind of the 
goodness of the Institution; so that 
when a person is said to be a member 
of it, the world may know that he is 
one to whom the burdened heart may 
pour out its sorrows; to whom distress 
may prefer its suit; whose hand is 
guided by justice, and whose heart is 
expanded by benevolence. In short, 
by a diligent observance of the By- 
Laws of your Lodge, the Constitution 
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of Masonry, and, above all, the Holy 
Scriptures, which are given as a rule 
and guide to your faith, you will be 
enabled to acquit yourself with honor 
and reputation, and lay up a crown 
of rejoicing, which shall continue 
when time shall be no more. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR WARDENS 

You are too well acquainted with 
the principles of Masonry to warrant 
any distrust that you wiH be found 
wanting in the discharge of your re¬ 
spective duties. Suffice it to say, that 
what you have seen praiseworthy in 
others, you should carefully imitate; 
and what in them may have appeared 
defective, you should in yourselves 
amend. You should be examples of 
good order and regularity; for it is 
only by a due regard to the laws, in 
your own conduct, that you can expect 
obedience to them from others. You 
are assiduously to assist the Master in 
the discharge of his trust; diffusing 
light and imparting knowledge to all 
whom he shall place under your care. 
In the absence of the Master, you will 
succeed to higher duties; your acquire¬ 
ments must, therefore, be such as that 
the Craft may never suffer for the 
want of proper instruction. From the 
spirit which you have hitherto evinced, 
I entertain no doubt that your future 
conduct will be such as to merit the 
applause of your brethren, and the 
testimony of a good conscience. 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
LODGE 

Brethren, such is the nature of our 
Constitution that some must, of neces¬ 
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sity, rule and teach, while others must, 
of course, learn to submit and obey. 
Humility in both is an essential duty. 
The officers who are elected and ap¬ 
pointed to govern your Lodge are suf¬ 
ficiently conversant with the rules of 
propriety and the laws of Masonic 
order, to avoid exceeding the powers 
with which they are entrusted; and 
you are of too generous dispositions to 
envy their preferment* 

I, therefore, trust that you will have 
but one aim, and that will be, to try 
to please each other and unite in the 
grand design of being happy and com¬ 
municating happiness. 

Finally, my brethren, as the busi¬ 
ness of this Lodge has been conducted 
ill peace and harmony, so may it long 
continue. May you and your associ¬ 
ates long enjoy every satisfaction and 
delight which disinterested friendship 
can afford. May kindness and broth¬ 
erly affection distinguish your con¬ 
duct as men and as Masons. 

Within your peaceful walls may 
your children’s children celebrate, with 
joy and gratitude, the annual recur¬ 
rence of this auspicious solemnity. 
And may the tenets of our profession 
be transmitted through your Lodge, 
pure and unimpaired, from generation 
to generation. 

The Marshal then proclaims the officers of 
--Lodge No-- duly and consti¬ 
tutionally installed. 

The following is the order of a procession 
for installing the officers of a subordinate 
Lodge publicly, viz.: 
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PROCESSION OF A SUBORDINATE 
LODGE ON OCCASIONS OF 
PUBLIC INSTALLATION 

Tiler with drawn sword ; 

Musicians (if Masons—if not, they 
precede the Tiler) ; 

Stewards, with white rods; 
g Master Masons; 

kh Senior and Junior Deacons with 
black rods; 

Ph Secretary and Treasurer ; 

Senior and Junior Wardens ; 

Fast Masters ; 

Koyal Arch Masons; 

Knights Templar ; 

Orator and Chaplain i 
Holy Writings ; 

W, Master, supported by two Deacons with 
black rods, walking on each side and slightly 
in advance of the Master. 


INSTALLATION CEREMONY OF 
THE GRAND LODGE 

Tile following Installation Ceremony was 
prepared by Past Grand Master John Sayles, 
in 1S7&, was approved, and has been since then 
used by the M, W* Grand Lodge in installing its 
officers- By special permission of his widow, 
Mrs. Mary E. Sayles, and son, Henry Sayles, 
of Abilene, Texas, this form is incorporated in 
tills edition, with the Official Titles as pre- 
scribed in the Constitution and some neeesEary 
preliminary instructions by the compiler* 

The Grand Master-elect may be installed by 
a present* or a Past Grand Master, and if the 
latter, he does so by request of the retiring 
Grand Master* 

It is the prerogative of the newly installed 
Grand Master to install the other Grand Of¬ 
ficers ; but this right is usually waived, and 
the officer who installed him T proceeds to in¬ 
stall the remaining Grand Officers * 

The hour for installation having arrived, 
the Installing* Officer takes the chair, calls the 
Grand Lodge to order, and states the order of 
business. He directs the Grand Marshal to 
have the jewels and other insignia of office 
collected and arranged in proper order, and 3n- 
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structs the Grand Secretary to call the roll of 
the Grand Officers elected and appointed* As 
the name of each is called, he should come 
forward and take his scat according to rank. 

The installation then proceeds as follows: 

INSTALLATION CEREMONY 

The Grand Marshal presents the Grand Mas¬ 
ter-elect, and says; 

Most Worshipful Grand Master:—I 
present you Brother A. B., who has 
been duly and constitutionally elected 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Texas for the ensuing Masonic year. 
He has signified his willingness to 
accept the office. I therefore ask that 
he be duly and constitutionally in¬ 
stalled therein. 

The Grand Master-elect is then placed at the 
Altar, facing the East; the Grand Chaplain is 
conducted to the Altar, facing the West; the 
Grand Lodge is then called up, and the Grand 
Chaplain says i 

Brethren, let us pray: 

PRAYER 

Eternal source of life and light, we 
ask Thy blessing upon Thy servant 
now before Thee, as he is to enter 
upon new and responsible duties, and 
assume new and important relations to 
his brethren. Invest him with Thy 
choicest gifts; may heavenly wisdom 
illuminate his mind; may heavenly 
power give strength to his exertions; 
may heavenly goodness fill and en¬ 
large his breast; may his feet rest 
upon the rock of justice, and from his 
hands may streams of beneficence con¬ 
tinually flow; may his administration 
of the affairs of the Fraternity re- 
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dound to Thy glory, to the good of the 
Craft, and to the welfare of mankind. 

Add Thy blessing upon the Officers 
associated with him. May they he 
faithful and zealous in upholding the 
hands of their chief in all good deeds, 
and with a just sense of their ac¬ 
countability to Thee, and to the Craft, 
may they Labor for the advancement 
of the Institution. 

Bless the Grand Lodge and its sub¬ 
ordinates, and all the Brotherhood, 
wherever dispersed! Make them more 
helpful and beneficial to each other 
and to all Thy children; and inspire 
them with an ardent love to Thee, to 
their brethren, and to the whole hu¬ 
man family! In Thee we place our 
trust! Guide us, we pray Thee, 
through all the vicissitudes of life, 
and at last bring U3 to dwell in Thy 
presence forever! Amen. 

Response: So mote it he. 

The Grand Chaplain is conducted to his sta¬ 
tion, but the Grand Master-elect remains kneel¬ 
ing at the Altar, and the Installing' Officer ad¬ 
dressing him* says: 

You will repeat after me your of¬ 
ficial obligation: 

“I, A. B., do promise, upon the honor 
of a Mason, that I will serve as Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Texas 
for the term for which I have been 
elected and until my successor is duly 
and constitutionally installed, and will 
perform all the duties of that office 
to the best of my ability.” 


The Brethren, are seated. 
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Installing Officer: Brother Grand 
Marshal, you will conduct the Grand 
Master-elect from the Altar to the 
East. 

Installing Officer: Brother A. B., 
you having been duly elected Grand 
Master of Masons, and having taken 
an obligation to discharge the duties 
of that office, it is with much pleasure 
that I now invest you with this Jewel 
as the badge of your office. It will 
silently admonish you always to do 
justice to the cause of Masonry; and 
to consult, as the exalted rank you 
now hold demands of you, the real in¬ 
terests of the Institution. It will in¬ 
struct you to infuse into the many 
Lodges of which you are now the head, 
the true spirit of our Order; to make 
wise decisions for the good of the 
Fraternity; to give due commendation 
to the worthy; and to rebuke those 
who act contrary to our laws. 

By immemorial usage and the irrev¬ 
ocable landmarks of Masonry, you 
are invested, as Grand Master of Ma¬ 
sons, with powers and prerogatives 
which are w ell-nigh absolute. The in¬ 
terests of the Craft, for weal or woe, 
are placed in your hands during your 
term of office. The good resolutions 
which, I doubt not, you have formed in 
your mind, that these powers shall not 
be abused or perverted by you, I would 
gladly strengthen by a word of ad¬ 
monition which it will not become me 
henceforth to utter. The very con¬ 
sciousness of the possession of a great 
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power will ever make a generous mind 
cautious and gentle in its exercise* 

To rule has been the lot of many, 
and it requires neither strength of in¬ 
tellect nor soundness of judgment* To 
rule WELL has been the fortune of 
but few, and may well be the object 
of an honorable ambition. It is not 
by the strong arm, or the iron will, 
that obedience and order, the chief 
requisites of good government, are se¬ 
cured; but by holding the key to the 
hearts of men. 

The office of Grand Master is of 
great antiquity and respect, and is one 
of the highest dignities to which we 
may aspire. Its incumbent, to rule 
well, should possess and practice sev¬ 
eral important requisites. 

As a man, he should be of approved 
integrity and irreproachable morals, 
freed from the dominion of hasty tem¬ 
per and ill-governed passions; of good 
repute in the world, and practicing, as 
an example to the Craft, the cardinal 
virtues of Temperance, Fortitude, Pru¬ 
dence and Justice. 

As a citizen, he should be loyal to 
his government; obedient to its laws; 
prompt in the duties he owes to so¬ 
ciety; and a pattern of fidelity in all 
social and domestic relations. 

As a Mason, he should cling to the 
old landmarks and be sternly opposed 
to their infringement; be a proficient 
in the laws, languages and literature 
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of the Fraternity; be desirous to learn, 
and apt to teach; though not, for the 
time, a workman, yet the master of 
the work, and qualified to earn his 
wages; be prompt to give aid, and 
slow to demand it; be ever mindful, 
that though elevated for a time above 
his fellows, yet he is elevated by them, 
and that he is still a Craftsman, more 
sacredly bound by a Craftsman’s obli¬ 
gation; and that he should cultivate 
everywhere, and at all times, the 
golden tenets of Brotherly Love, Re¬ 
lief and Truth. 

As an officer, he should remember, 
first of all, that he is an individual 
Mason, sharing, in that respect, a 
common lot with his brethren, and 
therefore interested in the welfare of 
each and all. He should be devoid of 
undue ostentation ar.d haughty over¬ 
bearing; accessible to all; cultivating 
the closest friendship and the most un¬ 
limited confidence with his associate 
officers; eager to take counsel with 
his brethren and ready to give it; pa¬ 
tient in investigation and hearing; de¬ 
liberate in judgment, prompt in exe¬ 
cution; forbearing long and much with 
evildoers; ready to reward good; de¬ 
void of favoritism and wholly impar¬ 
tial; watchful over the treasury; hav¬ 
ing an eagle eye upon every portion of 
his jurisdiction, and breasting ever 
the restless spirit of innovation. 

Such are some of the more impor¬ 
tant qualifications which a Grand 
Master should possess, and the leading 
errors which he should avoid. 
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While the tools of operative Ma¬ 
sonry (to us the most expressive sym¬ 
bols), the Book of Constitutions, and 
the Holy Writings, are all placed in 
your charge, I would call your atten¬ 
tion especially to the latter. In this 
you find the principles upon which 
Masonry is founded; from this it de¬ 
rives its Wisdom, Strength, and 
Beauty; this will confirm your faith, 
strengthen your hope, encourage your 
charity, and direct you to that Temple 
where all is harmony iGve and peace. 

I also deliver to you the emblem of 
that power with which you are now 
invested. In your hands it must never 
be sounded in vain. Use it only for 
the good of the Craft. 

I now seat you. Most Worshipful, in 
the Grand Bast, at the head of an 
Order which is calculated to unite men 
by true friendship, to extend benev¬ 
olence, and to promote virtue. And al¬ 
low me to say that the honor with 
which you are invested is not un¬ 
worthy of a man of the highest posi¬ 
tion or most distinguished abilities. 
May you do honor to your exalted 
station, and late, very late, in life, may 
you be transmitted from the fading 
honors of an earthly Lodge, to the 
mansions prepared for the faithful in 
a better world! 

The Grand Txidge is called up, and the In- 
stalling Officer gays: 

Brethren, salute your Grand Master! 

The Grand Honors are given, after which 
the following Installation Ode should be sung-: 
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MASTER S INSTALLATION ODE 
Music—DUNDEE 

Behold, O Master, in the East, 

What glories greet thee there l 

What floods of radiance eastward stream 1 
The sun is rising fair. 

Behold, O Master, glorious arts, 

Were cradled in the East; 

Behold, what sciences came forth 
Mari's waking mind to feast* 

Q Master, in thy symbolic East 
Seek wisdom from above. 

And spread the light which heaven shall send 
Within thy Lodge in love. 

The Grand Marshal is directed to conduct 
the Grand Officers-elect to the East, where, 
standing with the right hand on the left breast, 
they take the official obligation as follows: 

“I, A. B., do promise, upon the honor 
of a Mason, that I will serve the Grand 
Lodge of Texas in my office for the 
term for which I have been elected and 
until my successor is duly elected and 
installed, and that I will faithfully ob¬ 
serve the laws ami Constitution of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas, all ancient Ma¬ 
sonic usages, and perform all the du¬ 
ties of my office to the best of my 
skill and ability.” 

The Installing Officer proceeds as follows: 

DEPUTY GRAND MASTER 

R. W. Sir: You are invested with 
this Jewel as the badge of the office 
of R. W. Deputy Grand Master. 

The office to which you have been 
elected by your brethren is one of 
great dignity and importance. In 
many,cases your powers and preroga¬ 
tives are co-extensive with those of 
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your chief. At all times, if he be 
present, you are to assist him with 
your counsel and co-operation; and in 
his absence, death, incapacity or in¬ 
ability to act, the whole duties of his 
office devolve upon you. In case of 
the Grand Master’s absence from the 
State, or his disability to act, you are 
empowered by the Constitution of this 
Grand Lodge to preside, when present, 
in any Lodge under her jurisdiction; 
to grant dispensations for new Lodges; 
install and constitute Lodges to whom 
Charters are ordered to issue; to sus¬ 
pend Lodges for un-Masonic conduct, 
and to instruct in the Ritual of Ma¬ 
sonry. But while your powers and 
privileges are thus extensive, remem¬ 
ber that they will bring with them a 
heavy share of responsibility. 

The honor thus conferred, and the 
trust reposed in you, demand a cor¬ 
responding fidelity and attachment to 
the interests of those to whose kind¬ 
ness and confidence you are indebted 
for your official elevation. Let, there¬ 
fore, no effort of yours be wanting in 
the faithful discharge of the duties of 
your office, so that you may have 
honor, and the Craft profit thereby. 

Tina Deputy Grand Master is then conducted 
to his scat, to the left of the Grand Master* 

GRAND SENIOR WARDEN 

R. W. Sir: You are invested with the 
Jewel of Grand Senior Warden, The 
position which you occupy in the 
Grand Lodge and among the Frater¬ 
nity is one of no little importance. In 
the Grand Lodge, to control, prac¬ 
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tically, under the direction of the 
Grand Master, the admission of all 
visitors; to announce specially those 
who are of rank or eminence; to aid in 
the preservation of order; and at all 
Limes to render counsel and advice to 
the Grand Master, are high and re¬ 
sponsible duties, requiring circumspec¬ 
tion, vigilance and reflection; but 
when to these is super-added the more 
onerous labor, in conjunction with the 
Grand Junior Warden, of diligently 
preserving the ancient landmarks 
throughout the jurisdiction, it then 
becomes a trust of deep moment to the 
welfare of the Craft. 

Your fitness for the discharge of 
such a trust undoubtedly led to your 
selection for the office by your breth¬ 
ren, and it will be your duty and plea¬ 
sure to so act as to justify their confi¬ 
dence. Look well to the West. 

The Grand Senior Warden is conducted to 
the West by the Grand Marshal, and the fol¬ 
lowing words may be smig: 

GRAND SENIOR WARDENS INSTALLING 

ODE 

Music—DUNDEE 

O Warden, with thy Level poised, 

What lesson dost thou give ? 

Are all men equal? Shall the worm 
On king and peasant live? 

O Warden, where King Hiram stood. 

Like him, seek strength above; 

Sustain the East* pay atl their dues. 
Protect the weak in love, 

GRAND JUNIOR WARDEN 

R. W. Sir: As the duties of your of¬ 
fice and the qualifications for it are 
almost identical with those of the 
Grand Senior Warden, except as it rc- 
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spects the introduction of visitors, I 
will only add to the charge given to 
that officer, that you be equally vigi¬ 
lant and circumspect, not only at your 
station in the Grand Lodge, but in the 
broader field of action without, divid¬ 
ing with him his labors, and taking 
due care that the great object of your 
united solicitude shall remain in¬ 
violate. 

Accept the Jewel of your office, and 
repair to the South, being ever watch¬ 
ful, whether in labor, or at refresh¬ 
ment, that the high twelve of observa¬ 
tion do not find you with your work, 
and that of the Craft you superintend, 
unperformed. 

The Grand Junior Warden is conducted to 
the South hy the Grand Marshal* and the fed* 
lowing words may he sung : 

GRAND JUNIOR WARDEN'S INSTALLING 

ODE 

Music—DUNDEE 

O Warden, with the plumb upraised. 
What doth thy emblem teach? 

Do all the Craft uprightly walk. 

And practice what they preach? 

O Warden, where the Faithful One 
Observed the glorious sun, 

Like him, adorn with beauty still 
The work by him begun. 

GRAND TREASURER 

R. W. Sir: You are invested with 
this Jewel as the badge of the office 
of Grand Treasurer. 

It is your duty to receive all moneys 
due the Grand Lodge from the Grand 
Secretary and other officers, giving 
your receipt for the same; to enter all 
moneys in regular accounts, with the 
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purposes for which they are intended; 
to keep regular accounts with all of¬ 
ficers, charging them with all fees, 
dues or other moneys received by them 
and known to you; to make disburse¬ 
ments only on legal orders from the 
Grand Lodge, or of the Grand Junior 
Warden on Grand Steward’s accounts, 
or to Lodges entitled to distribution 
from the grand charity fund; and to 
keep accurate accounts thereof; to 
make regular reports to the close of 
each Annual Communication, and 
whenever required by the Gland Lodge. 

The keys forming the Jewel of your 
office have a two-fold significance; 
they are instruments to bind as well 
as to loose; to make fast as well as to 
open; they will never, I am confident, 
be used by you in any other manner 
than the Constitution, laws, rules and 
regulations of the Grand Lodge shall 
direct. 

The Grand Treasurer is then conducted to 
his proper place in the Grand Lod^e, 

GRAND SECRETARY 

R. W. Sir: Usage as well as positive 
enactments from time to time have 
rendered the duties of Grand Secre¬ 
tary more onerous and varied than 
those of any other officer. 

Brought by his official position 
more immediately into communication 
with the whole body of the Fraternity, 
it is requisite that he should possess 
ability, skill and industry, to meet the 
various demands upon him. Placed in 
a position where he holds almost'con¬ 
stant correspondence with our Masonic 
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brethren of every State and country, 
upon him devolves, in a large degree, 
the good name and credit of the Ma¬ 
sonic family of this State. 

The Fraternity should enable him to 
maintain it; he should strive that it 
be maintained. Courtesy and patience 
are to be elements in his manners and 
character. Vigilance and fidelity must 
also be necessary qualities. 

Our Constitutions, my brother, point 
out to you fully the duties of your of¬ 
fice, and I will not recapitulate them. 
Your capability for their prompt and 
faithful execution has induced your 
brethren to confide this trust to you. 
and I feel assured that it is well 
placed. 

In investing you with your official 
Jewel, the pens, I am persuaded that 
they will make an enduring record not 
only to your praise, but to the welfare 
of a Craft so largely dependent upon 
your experience and integrity. 

He is then conducted to his seat at the Grand 
Secretary’s desk. 

DISTRICT DEPUTY GRAND 
MASTERS 

R. W. Sirs: You have been appointed 
District Deputy Grand Masters of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas. 

It is vour duty to assist the Most 
Worshipful Grand Master in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties during the recess 
of the Grand Lodge; to visit all the 
Lodges in your respective districts; to 
examine their records and see that 
they are properly kept ; to correct any 
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errors yo t ’ may observe, and to make 
a full report of ail your acts and do¬ 
ings to the Grand Master before the 
next Annual Communication of this 
Grand Lodge. 

In the discharge of your respective 
duties you will have many serious and 
important questions propounded to 
you, the solving of which will require 
each of you to be well skilled in Ma¬ 
sonic jurisprudence. The office to 
which you have been appointed em¬ 
braces an important trust, and the 
choice of you by the Grand Master is 
an evidence of the high opinion he en¬ 
tertains of your fidelity and discre¬ 
tion. Labor, therefore, to discharge 
the duties of your respective offices in 
such a manner as not to bring censure 
or dishonor upon the head of your il¬ 
lustrious chief. 

They are then seated, and the Grand Marshal 
presents the Grand Chaplain, and the Installing 
Officer proceeds as follows: 

GRAND CHAPLAIN 

R. W. and Rev. Sir and Brother: The 
sacred position of Grand Chaplain of 
the Grand Lodge of Texas has been 
intrusted to your care by our Grand 
Master, and you are now invested with 
the Jewel of your office. 

’ It will be your duty to conduct the 
devotional exercises of our Grand 
Communications, and to perform the 
sacred functions of your holy calling 
at our public ceremonies. In faithfully 
performing these duties, it may be the 
means of refining the souls, strength¬ 
ening the virtues, and purifying the 
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minds of our Masonic brethren and 
thereby preparing them for admission 
into the society of those above, whose 
happiness will be as endless as it is 
perfect. The profession which you 
have chosen for your lot in life is the 
best guarantee that you will discharge 
the duties of your present appointment 
with steadfastness and perseverance 
in well-doing. 

He is then conducted to the Grand Chap¬ 
lain's desk, to the right of the Grand Master. 

GRAND ORATOR 

R. W. Sir and Brother: You have 
been appointed Grand Orator of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas, and you are 
now invested with the badge of your 
office. 

It is your duty to attend the Annual 
Communications of this Grand Lodge, 
and at public installations, dedications, 
or other public occasions, to deliver a 
suitable address. 

To do this, it is necessary that you 
should be familiar with the operations 
of Masonry, both at home and abroad, 
and well versed in Masonic lore. And 
from your known zeal and attachment 
to the Order, I have no doubt but that 
you will perform your duties with 
credit to yourself and pleasure to the 
Fraternity. 

Hs as then seated. 

GRAND MARSHAL 

R. W. Sir and Brother: You have 
been appointed Grand Marshal of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas. The office with 
which you are intrusted is one of great 
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importance, and requires much skill 
and attention in the discharge of its 
duties. 

You axe to superintend all proces¬ 
sions of the Grand Lodge, when mov¬ 
ing as a distinct body, either in public 
or private; and as the world can only 
judge of our private discipline by our 
public deportment, you will be care¬ 
ful that the utmost order and decorum 
be observed on all such occasions. 

You will ever be 'MAentive to the 
commands of the Gran' Master and 
always near at hand to se*_ them duly 
executed. You are now invested with 
the badge of your office, and I pre¬ 
sume that you will give to your duties 
all that study and attention which 
their importance demands. I now pre¬ 
sent you this sword as the appropriate 
implement of your office. 

GRAND SENIOR AND JUNIOR 
DEACONS 

W. Sirs and Brothers: You have 
been appointed Grand Deacons of this 
Grand Lodge. It is your province to 
attend upon the Grand Master and 
Grand Wardens, and to act as their 
proxies in the active duties of the 
Grand Lodge; to see to the introduc¬ 
tion and accommodation of visitors, 
and such other duties as may be as¬ 
signed you by these officers. 

The badges of your office are in¬ 
trusted to your care, without doubt of 
your vigilance and attention. 
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GRAND STEWARDS 

W. Sirs and Brothers: Yon have 
been appointed Grand Stewards of this 
Grand Lodge. The duties of your of¬ 
fice are to assist the Deacons and other 
officers in performing their respective 
duties, and to see that none are ad¬ 
mitted into the refreshment rooms but 
such as are justly entitled to be there 
by the regulations of the Grand Lodge. 

Your regular and early attendance 
will afford the best proof of your zeal 
and attachment to our Grand Lodge. 

GRAND PURSUIVANT 

W. Sir and Brother: You have been 
appointed Grand Pursuivant of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas, and you are 
now invested with the badge of your 
office. 

It is your duty to announce all ap¬ 
plicants for admission into the Grand 
Lodge by their names and Masonic 
titles; to take charge of the Jewels and 
regalia of the Grand Lodge; to attend 
all communications of the Grand 
Lodge, and to perform such other du¬ 
ties as may be required of you by the 
Grand Master Gr presiding officer. I 
presume that your respect and attach¬ 
ment to the Grand Lodge, and your 
earnest solicitude for the good of the 
Order, will prompt you to the faithful 
discharge of the duties of your office. 
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GRAND TILER 

W. Sir and Brother: You have been 
appointed Grand Tiler of the Grand 
Lodge of Texas, and are now invested 
with the implement of your office. As 
the Sword is placed in the hands of the 
Grand Tiler to enable him to effec¬ 
tually guard against the approach of 
cowans and eaves-droppers, and per¬ 
mit none to pass except those who are 
duly qualified, so it should admonish 
us to set a guard over our thoughts, a 
watch at our lips, post a sentinel over 
our actions, thereby preventing the ap¬ 
proach of every unworthy thought or 
deed, and preserving consciences void 
of offense towards God and towards 
man. 

The Installing Officer then calls up the mem¬ 
bers of the Grand Lodpre (and only the mem¬ 
bers should rise, as the address is exclusively 
for them), and delivers the following: 

ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE GRAND LODGE 

Brethren, Members of the Grand 
Lodge of Texas: Behold the officers 
of this Grand Lodge for the ensuing 
Masonic year. 

Such is the nature of our Constitu¬ 
tion. that as some must of necessity 
rule and teach, so others must, of 
course, learn to submit and obey. Hu¬ 
mility in both is an essential duty. 

The officers w T bo have been elected 
and appointed to govern this Grand 
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Lodge are sufficiently conversant with 
the rules of propriety and the laws of 
this institution to avoid exceeding the 
powers with which they are intrusted, 
and you are of too generous disposi¬ 
tions to envy their preferment, 

I therefore trust that you will have 
but one aim, to please each other and 
to unite in the grand design of being 
happy and communicating happiness. 

Finally, my brethren, as this Grand 
Annua! Communication has been con¬ 
ducted thus far with so much unan¬ 
imity and concord, in which we greatly 
rejoice, so may it continue to the end. 
May you long enjoy every satisfaction 
and delight which disinterested friend¬ 
ship can afford. May kindness and 
brotherly affection distinguish your 
conduct as men and as Masons. May 
your children's children celebrate, with 
joy and gratitude, the annual recur¬ 
rence of this auspicious solemnity. 
And may the tenets of our profession 
be transmitted, through this Gramd 
Lodge, pure and unimpaired, from 
generation to generation. 

The Installing Officer then calls tip the en¬ 
tire Grand Lodge, and the Grand Marshal, by 
his direction, makes the following 1 ; 

Grand Marshal: I hereby proclaim 
that the Most Worshipful Grand Mas¬ 
ter and other Grand Officers, elected 
and appointed, of this Grand Lodge, 
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have been regularly installed into 
their respective stations. 

This proclamation is made 'rom the 
East 


J 

from the West 

J 


from the South 


J 


once, twice, thrice. All interested will 
take due notice, and govern them¬ 
selves accordingly. 

The Installing Officer then surrenders the 
East and the gave) to the Grand Master, who 
seats the Grand Lodge. 

If the installation is public, a program with 
music and an address, may be readily arranged. 
If the time allows, the ceremonies should 
always he interspersed with appropriate music. 







COMMENTARIES 


On some cf the Rites, CeremonicSp Symbols and 
Allegories* practiced in the Ancient Temples of 
Antiquity, as well as the Contemplation of 
similar ones* preserved in Ancient Craft Ma¬ 
sonry. 



One of the oldest illustrated symbols extantj 
displaying the Square and Compasses; the 
Seven Planets kn&tm to the Ancients; the 
Triangle and Square enclosed in a Circle; 
the Four Cardinal Points; the Point Within 
a Circle; the Winged Globe of the Bgyp - 
tians; and other particulars . 


“The Ancient Mysteries were practised as a 
means of perfecting the soul, of making it know 
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its own dignity* of reminding it of its noble 
origin and immortality, and consequently of its 
relations with the Universe and the Deity*" 

The Commentaries presented here are offered 
as an aid to the new initiates and to students 
of Masonry seeking more light on the Ancient 
ceremonies. 

It must be understood, however, that they are 
not to be considered as an official interpreta¬ 
tion of the rites, ceremonies, signs, emblems, 
symbols and allegories of Freemasonry. Ma¬ 
sonry does not attempt to expound the cotv 
ceaJed cr complex meaning of its symbols* It 
merely displays them, and leaves each member 
free to study, interpret and develop them for 
himself, without attempting to restrict his free¬ 
dom of thought in relation thereto, so long as 
the ancient customs, usages and landmarks are 
preserved- 

Tlie comments set forth represent some of the 
ideas and opinions of eminent Masonic scholars 
on the subjects discussed* 

A large port of the Commentaries are ex¬ 
cerpts from the writings of such illustrious 
savants as Mackey t Pike, Bronx well, Oliver, 
Higgins, Preston, Webb p Tannehill and many 
others. The major part of the work is drawn 
from Mackey’s "Encyclopedia of Free Ma¬ 
son ry, 1 ' interspersed with liberal contributions 
from BromwelTs "Restoration of Masonic Geom¬ 
etry and Symbolism/' Oliver's “Symbol of 
Glory ” and excerpts from the works of many 
other recognized authorities* 

The lectures and monitorial explanations in 
the Manual and the esoteric work sufficiently 
expound the moral significations of the sym¬ 
bols and ceremonies, hence, the Commentaries 
are designed to present the historical and more 
recondite meanings which may be reflected in 
them. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE PREPARATION OF THE 
CANDIDATE 

The preparation of the Candidate for initia¬ 
tion in Masonry is entirely symbolic* It varies 
in the different degrees P and therefore the sym¬ 
bolism varies with it. Not being arbitrary and 
unmeaning, but on the contrary conventional 
and full of signification, it cannot be altered, 
abridged or added to in any of its details with¬ 
out foregoing its esoteric design. To it, in its 
fullest extent, every candidate must without 
exception, submit. 

Great care was taken of the personal condi¬ 
tion of every Israelite who entered the temple 
for divine worship. The Talmudic treatise en¬ 
titled Baracoih, which contains instructions as 
to the ritual worship among the Jews, lays 
down the following rules for the preparation 
of ail who visit the Temple: "No man shall go 
into the Temple with his staff, nor with shoes 
on his feet, nor with his outer garment, nor 
with money tied up In hfs purse." 

There are certain ceremonial usages in Free¬ 
masonry which furnish what may be called at 
least very remarkable coincidences with this old 
Jewish custom* 

THE RITE OF DISCALCEATION 

Is the ceremony of taking off the shoes as a 
token of respect whenever we are an* or about 
to approach, holy ground; It ie referred to in 
Exodus III, 5 T where the Angel of the Lord in 
the burning bush exclaims to Moses: "Draw 
not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from off thy 
fe*t; fer the place whereon thou standcst is 
holy ground*" 

It is again mentioned in Joshua V, 15* in the 
following words: "And* the captain of the 
Lord’s host said unto Joshua* 'Loose thy shoe 
from off thy foot; for the place 'whereon thou 
blandest is holy\" And lastly* it is alluded to 
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in the injunction given in Ecclesiastes V, 1, 
*TCeep thy foot when thou groest to the house 
of God.” 

This rite, in fact* always was* and still is, 
used among: the Jews and other Oriental na¬ 
tions when entering their temples and sacred 
edifices. It does not seem to have been de¬ 
rived from the command given to Moses, but 
rather to have existed as a religious custom 
from time immemorial* and to have been borne, 
as Mede supposed, by the Gentiles* through 
tradition from the Patriarchs* 

The direction of Pythagoras to his disciples 
was in these words; "Offer sacrifice and wor¬ 
ship with thy shoes off.” 

Justin Martyr says that those who came to 
worship in the sanctuaries and temples of the 
Gentiles were commanded by their priests to 
put off their shoes. 

Drasus, in his notes on the Booh of Joshua, 
says that among most of the Eastern nations it 
was a pious duty to tread the pavement with 
unshod feet. 

Maim on ides, the great expounder of Jewish 
law* asserts (Beth. Habbochirah CVII) that “It 
was not lawful for a man to come into the 
mountain of God's house with his shoes on his 
feet* or with a staff, or in his working gar¬ 
ments, or with dust on his feet” 

Rabbi Solomon, commenting on the command 
in Leviticus, XIX, 30* <J Ye shall reverence my 
sanctuary*” made the same remark m relation 
to this custom. 

On this subject, Oliver (Hist. Landm., II , 
481)* observes: “Now, the act of going with 
naked feet was always considered a token of 
humility and reverence, and the priests, in 
temple worship, always officiated with feet un¬ 
covered* although it was frequently injurious 
to their health.” 

Mede, quotes Zaga Zaba, an Ethiopian bishop, 
who was ambassador from David* King of 
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Abyssinia, to John III* of Portugal, as saying, 
,r We arc not permitted to enter the church ex¬ 
cept barefooted*” 

The Mohammedans when about to perform 
their devotions always left their slippers at the 
door of the Mosque. The Druids practised the 
same custom whenever they celebrated their 
sacred rites* and the ancient Peruvians are 
said always to have left their shoes at the 
porch when they entered the magnificent tem¬ 
ple consecrated to the worship of the Bun* 

Adam Clark (Comm* on Exodt.), thinks that 
the custom of worshipping the Deity barefooted 
was so general among all nations of antiquity* 
that he assigns it as one of his thirteen proofs 
that the whole human race has been derived 
from one family* 

Finally, Bishop Patrick, speaking of the 
origin of this rite, says in his commentaries, 
“Moses did not give the first beginning to this 
rite, but it was derived from the Patriarchs be* 
forq him, and transmitted to future limes from 
that ancient, general tradition; for we find no 
command in the law of Moses for the priests* 
performing the services of the temple without 
shoes, but it is certain they did so from im¬ 
memorial custom j and so do the Mohammedans 
and other nations at this day/' 

Among llie ancient Israelites the shoe was 
made, use of in several significant ways. To 
put off the shoes imported reverence and was 
done in the presence of God, or on entering 
the dwelling of a superior. To unloose one's 
shoe and give it to another was the way of 
confirming a contract. Thus we read in the 
Book of Ruth that it having been proposed by 
Beaa to the nearest kinsman of Ruth that he 
exercise his legal right by redeeming the land 
of Naomi, which was offered for sale, and 
marry her daughter-in-law*, the kinsman, being 
unable to do so, resigned his right of purchase 
to Boa^ t and the narrative goes on to say fRuth 
IV, 7 and S), "Now this was the manner in 
former time in Israel, concerning redeeming 
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and concerning changing, for to confirm all 
things, a man plucked off his shoe and gave it 
to his neighbor; and this was a testimony in 

Israel.** 

"Therefore, the kinsman said unto Bonz, 'Buy 
it for thee/ bo he drew off his ghee.” The ref¬ 
erence to the shoe in the first degree is there¬ 
fore really as a symbol of a covenant to be 
entered into. In the Third Degree the symbol* 
ism is altogether different. 

THE BLINDFOLD 

Physical blindness in Masonry* as in tlie lan¬ 
guage of tile scriptures, is symbolic of the dep¬ 
rivation of moral and intellectual light. It is 
equivalent to the darkness of the ancient mys¬ 
teries in which the Neophytes were enshrouded 
for periods varying from a few hours to many 
days. The Masonic candidate, therefore* rep¬ 
resents one immersed in intellectual darkness* 
groping in the search for that divine light and 
truth which are the objects of a Mason's labor. 
Darkness has, in all the systems of initiation* 
been deemed a symbol of ignorance* and no op¬ 
posed to light, which is the symbol of knowl¬ 
edge, hence, the rule that the eye should not see 
until the heart had ccrneeived the true nature 
of those beauties which constitute the mys¬ 
teries of the Order. In the ancient mysteries 
the aspirant was always shrouded in darkness 
as a preparatory step to the reception of the 
full light of knowledge. The time of this con¬ 
finement in darkness and solitude varied in the 
different mysteries* Among the Druids of 
Britain the period was nine days and nights. 
In the Grecian mysteries it was three times 
nine days; while among the Persians, according 
to Porphyry* it was extended to the almost in¬ 
credible period of fifty days of darkness, soli¬ 
tude and fasting. 

Because, according to all the Cosmogonies* 
darkness existed before light was created, dark¬ 
ness was originally worshipped as the .first¬ 
born, as the progenitor of day, and the state of 
existence before creation. The apostrophe of 
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Young to night, embodies the feeling which 
gave origin to this worship of darkness: 

"O, majestic night! 

Nature's great ancestor! 

Day's elder born! 

And fated to survive the transient sun! 

But mortals and immortal sec with awc! w 

Freemasonry has restored darkness to its 
proper place, as a state of preparation. It is 
the symbol of that ante-mundane chans, from 
which light issued by Divine command; of the 
state of nonentity before birth, and of igno¬ 
rance before the reception of knowledge. 

Hence* in the ancient mysteries* the release 
of the aspirant from solitude and darkness wan 
called the act of regeneration, and he was said 
to be born again* or to be raised from the dead* 

And, in Masonry* the darkness* which en¬ 
velops the mind of the uninitiated, is removed 
by the effulgence of Masonic light. Masons are 
appropriately called the A ‘Sons of light/* 

In Dr. Oliver's Signs and Symbols * there is a 
lecture "On the mysterious darkness of the 
third degree/* This refers to the ceremony of 
enveloping the room in darkness when that 
degree is conferred, a ceremony once always 
observed* but now, in this country at least, 
frequently* but improperly, omitted- The dark¬ 
ness here is a symbol of death* the lesson 
taught in the degree; white the subsequent re¬ 
newal of light refers to that other and subse¬ 
quent lesson of eternal life 

THE CABLE TOW 

According to the ancient laws of Freema¬ 
sonry* every brother must attend his lodge if 
he is within the. length of his cable-tow. The 
old writers define the length of a cafcic-tuw* 
which they sometimes called "cable's length/' 
to be three miles for an entered apprentice* but 
the expression is really symbolic* and, as it 
was defined in the Baltimore Convention in 
1842, means the scope *if a man’s reasonable 

ability. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

PRAYER 

Freemasonry is an institution having rever¬ 
ence for religion, and hence its regulation in¬ 
culcates the use of prayer, 4< as a proper tribute 
of gratitude/' to borrow the language of Pres¬ 
ton, “to the author of life/ 1 " Hence, it ia :m 
indispensable obligation that a lodge, a chapter, 
or any other Masonic body should be both 
opened and closed with prayer ; and, in the 
lodges working! under the English and American 
systems* the obligation is strictly observed. The 
prayers, used in opening and closing the Lodge 
in this country, differ in language from the 
early formulas found in the Second Edition of 
Preston, and for the alterations we are prob¬ 
ably indebted to Webb. The prayers used in 
the middle, and perhaps the beginning of the 
eighteenth century* are to be found in Preston, 
(Ed. 1775.) 

There is also a prayer at the initiation of the 
candidate which has* at the present day, been 
very slightly varied from the original form. 
This prayer, but in a very different form* is 
much older than Preston, who changed and al¬ 
tered the much longer formula which had been 
used previous to his day. 

The custom of commencing and ending labor 
with prayer was adopted at an early period by 
the operative Freemasons of England. Findel 
(Hist, P, 7S) says* “Their lodges were opened 
at sunrise* the Master taking his station in the 
East and the brethren forming a half circle 
around him. After prayer* each craftsman had 
his daily work pointed out to him and received 
his instructions. At sunset they again assem¬ 
bled ; after labor* prayer was offered and their 
wages paid to them/* We cannot doubt that 
the German stone masons, who were even more 
religiously demonstrative then and since, must 
have observed the same custom. 

As to the posture to be observed in Masonic 
prayer, it may be remarked that* in the lower 
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degrees* the usual posture is standing. At an 
initiation* the candidate kneels, but the breth¬ 
ren stand. In the higher degrees* the usual 
posture is to kneel on the right knee. These* 
at least, are the usages which are generally 
practiced in this country. 

Every candidate, on his initiation, is required 
to declare that his trust is in God; and he who 
denies the existence of a Supreme Being is de¬ 
barred the privilege of initiation, for atheism 
is a disqualification for Masonry. This pious 
principle has distinguished the fraternity from 
the earliest period, and it is a happy coinci¬ 
dence that the company of operative Freema¬ 
sons, noted in 1477* adopted as their motto the 
truly Masonic sentiment, “The Lord is all our 
trust,” 

Masonry neither usurps the place of* nor 
imitates* religion. Prayer is an essential part 
of our ceremonies. It is the aspiration of the 
soul toward the absolute and infinite intelli¬ 
gence, which is the One Supreme Deity. Cer¬ 
tain faculties of man are directed toward the 
unknown* “thought — meditation — prayer. 
Thought, meditation, and prayer are great mys¬ 
terious pointings of the needle* It is a spiritual 
magnetism that thus connects the human soul 
with Deity. These majestic irradiations of the 
soul cast through the shadow toward the light. 
It is but a shallow scoff to say that prayer is 
absurd because it is not for us. by means of it* 
to persuade God to change His plans. Prayer 
is a force. Why should it not be the law of 
God that prayer, like faith and love t should 
have ita effect? To deny the. effect of prayer 
is to deny that of faith, love* and effort. 

CHAPTER THREE 

THE RITE OF 
Cl RCUM AMBULATION 

Circumambulation is the name given by aac- 
red archaeologists to that religious rite* in the 
ancient initiations* which consisted in a formal 
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procession around the altar, or other holy and 
consecrated object. 

In ancient Greece, when the priests were en¬ 
gaged in the rite of sacrifice, they and the 
people always walked three times around the 
altar, singing a sacred hymn. In making this 
procession, great care was taken to move in 
imitation of the course of the sun. For this 
purpose* they commenced at the cast, and 
passing on hy way of the south to the wejst, and 
thence by the north, arrived at the cast again, ' 
By this means, as it will be observed, the right- 
hand was always toward the altar. 

This ceremony, the Greeks called moving 
from the right to the right, which was the di¬ 
rection of the motion; and the Romans applied 
to it the term “Dextrovorsum™ or " Dextror- ' 
sum,” which signifies the same thing. 

Thus, Plautus (CurcuL L 70) f makes Polimir- 
iis, a character in his comedy of Curcutio, say: 
“If you would do reverence to the Gods, you 
must turn to the right-hand/’ Gronovius, in 
commenting on this passage of Plautus, says; 
<f In worshipping and praying to the. Gods* they 
were accustomed to turn to the right-hemd” A 
hymn of Callimachus has been preserved which 
is said to have been chanted by the priests of 
Apollo nt Deles, while performing this cere¬ 
mony of circum ambulation, the substance of 
which is; “We. imitate the example of the sun, 
and follow his benevolent course/’ 

Among the Romans, the ceremony of cir- 
cutu ambulation was always used in the rites of 
sacrifice and expiation, or purification. Thus 
Virgil describes Chorinaem as purifying hia 
companions at the funeral of Misenns, hy pass¬ 
ing three times around them, while aspersing 
them with the lustral waters, and, to do so con¬ 
veniently, it was necessary that he should have 
moved with his right hand toward them. 

“Idem ter socios jwtm circum tu lit unda t 
epargens Rare levi et ranio fetich olivae /* 

That is: “Thrice with pure water compassed fee 
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the crew, sprinkling with olive branch the 
gentle dew/ 1 

In fact, so common was it to unite the cere¬ 
mony of circum ambulation with that of exjpio^ 
Hon or purification, that the term lustrare, 
whose primitive meaning is “to purify, came 
at last to be synonymous with circuire * “to 
walk round anything '; lienee purification and 
circiimambulation were often expressed by the 
same w ord. 

Among the Hindus, the same rite of circuiu- 
ambulatioTt has always been practiced. As an 
instance, we may cite the ceremonies which 
are at present performed by a Brahman, upon 
first arising from bed in the morning, an ac¬ 
curate account of which has been given by Mr* 
Coiebrooke, in the 6th volume of Asiatic Re¬ 
searches The priest, having first adored the 
sun, while directing his face to the. e<z$t t walks 
toward the west by the way of the south, say¬ 
ing: *T follow the course of the sint," which 
he thus explains: M As the sun in his course 
moves around the world by way of the south, 
so do I follow that luminary to obtain the 
benefit arising from a journey around the. earth 
by the way of the south/’ 

Lastly, we may refer to the preservation of 
this rite among the Druids, whose ‘"Mystical 
Dance'* among the Cairn, or sacred stones, 
was nothing more nor less than the rito of 
circumamhulation. On these occasions the 
priests always made three circuits from east 
to west by the right hand r around the altar 
of Cairn, accompanied by all of the worship¬ 
pers. And so sacred was the rite once con¬ 
sidered that we learn from Toland (Celt* ReL 
and Learn,, IL XVII.), that in the Scottish 
Isles, once a principal scat of the Druidkal 
religion, the people "‘never came to the ancient 
sacrifices and far hallowed cairns but they 
walked three times around them, from east to 
west, according to the course of the sun/* 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

LIGHT 

Light is an important word in the Masonic 
system. It conveys & far more recondite mean¬ 
ing than it is believed to possess by the gen¬ 
erality of readers. It is, in fact, the first of 
all symbols presented to the Neophyte, and 
continues to be presented to him, in various 
modifications, throughout all his future prog¬ 
ress in his Masonic career. It does not moan, 
as might be supposed, simply truth or wisdom, 
but contains within itself a far more abstruse 
allegation to tho very essence of speculative 
Masonry, and embraces, within its capacious 
signification, all the other symbols of the 
Order. 

Freemasons are. emphatically called the Sons 
of Light, because they are, or at least are 
entitled to be. In possession of the true mean¬ 
ing of the symbol; while the profane or un¬ 
initiated who have not received this knowledge, 
by a parity of expression, are said to be in 
darkness. 

The connection of material light with mental 
illumination was prominently exhibited in all 
the, ancient systems of religion and esoteric 
mysteries. 

Among the Egyptians the hare was the hioro- 
glyphie of eyes that are open, because that 
animal was supposed to have his eyes always 
open. The priests afterwards adopted the hare 
as the symbol of the moral illujnination re¬ 
vealed to the Neophytes in the contemplation of 
the Divine Truth, and hence, according to 
Champollion, it was also the symbol of Osiris 
and principal divinity, and the chief object of 
their mystic rites; thus showing the intimate 
connection that they maintained, in their sym¬ 
bolic language, between the process of initio* 
tion and tho contemplation of Divinity.* On 
this subject a remarkable coincidence has been 
pointed out by M. Portal (Symb. Des. Egypt., 
69 ); in the Hebrew language, the word for 
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“hare” is “arnebet,” which seems to be a com¬ 
pound of Aur — “light” — .and “Nabat 1 ’—“to see.” 
So that the word which, among the Egyptians, 
was used to designate. Initiates, among the He¬ 
brews, meant to see the light. 

If we proceed to an examination of the other 
systems of religion, which were practiced by 
the nations of antiquity, we shall find that 
light always constituted a principal object of 
adoration as the primordial source of knowl¬ 
edge and goodness; and that darkness was 
synonymous with ignorance and evil. Dr. Beard 
(Encyc. Bib. Lit.) attributes this fact of the 
divine origin of light among the eastern na¬ 
tions, to the fact that light in the east has a 
clearness and brilliancy, which is accompanied 
by an intensity of heat, and ia followed in its 
influence by a largeness of good, of which the 
inhabitants of less genial climates have no 
conception. Light easily and naturally became, 
in consequence, with the Orientals, a repre¬ 
sentative of the Highest Good. AH the more 
joyous emotions of the mind, all the pleasing 
sensations of the frame, all the happy hours 
of domestic intercourse, were described as be¬ 
ing derived from light. The. transition was 
natural from earthly to heavenly—from cor¬ 
poreal to spiritual things—so light came to 
typify true religion and the feelings which it 
embodies. As light not only comes from God, 
but also makes man's way clear before him, 
it WOS employed to signify moral truth, and 
preeminently that divine system of truth which 
is set forth in the Bible, from its earliest 
gieamings onward to the perfect day of the 
great sun of righteousness . 

•' As light was thus adored as the source of 
goodness, darkness, which is the negation of 
light, was abhorred as the cause, of evil, and 
hence arose that doctrine, which prevailed 
among the ancients, that there were two an¬ 
tagonistic principles continually contending for 
the government of the world. 

'“Light,” says Duncan (Relig. Prof, Ant. 
187), “is a source, of positive happiness; with,- 
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out it man can barely exist, and since all re¬ 
ligious hope is based on ideas of pleasures and 
pain t and the corresponding sensations of hope 
and fear f it Is not to be wondered that the 
heathen reverenced light. Darkness, on the 
contrary, by replugging nature, as it were, 
into a state of nothingness, and depriving man 
of the pleasant emotions conveyed through the 
organ of sight, was ever held in abhorrence as 
a source of misery and fear . The two opposite 
conditions in which nmn thus found himself 
induced him. to imagine the existence of two 
antagonistic principles to whose dominions he 
was alternately subjected. 

Such was the dogma of Zoroaster, the great 
Persian philosopher who, under the name of 
Orrmtzd and Ahriman* symbolized these two 
principled of light and darkness. Such was 
also the doctrine, though somewhat modified, of 
Manes, the founder of the sect of Mauichefts, 
who describes God, the Father, as ruling over 
the kingdom of light, and contending with the 
powers of darkness, 

Pythagoras also maintained this doctrine of 
two antagonistic principles. lie called the one 
"unity, light, the right-hand, equality , stability, 
and a straight line ; the other binary, darkness, 
the left-hand, inequality * instability, and a 
curved ime. Of the colors, he attributed white 
to the good principle, and black to the evil 
one. 1 * Among the Brahmans it is said, “light 
and darkness are esteemed the world’s eternal 
ways ; he who walketh in the former path re* 
tuincth not, that is, he goeth immediately to 
bliss s whilst he who walketh in the latter com- 
eth back again upon the earth,” 

In fact, in all the, ancient systems, this rever¬ 
ence for light is a symbolic representation of 
the eternal principle of good, predominant in 
the mysteries; and the candidate passed, dur¬ 
ing his initiation, through scenes of utter dark¬ 
ness and at length terminated his trials by an 
admission to the brilliantly illuminated sacel- 
hem , where he was said to have attained pure 
and perfect light, and to have received the 
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necessary instructions w'hich were to invest 
him with that knowledge of Divine Truth, 
which had been the object of all his labors. 

In all time, truth has been hidden under sym¬ 
bols, and often under a succession of allegories, 
where veil after veil had to be penetrated be¬ 
fore the true light was reached, and the essen¬ 
tial truth stood revealed. The human light is 
but jtn imperfect reflection of u ray of the 
infinite and divine light. According to the 
doctrines of Philo, the Supreme Being is a sun 
of light, whose rays, or emanations, pervade 
the universe, and that is the light for which 
all Masonic journeys are in search, and of 
which the sun. and moon in their lodges are 
only emblems, that light and dat-liness, chief 
enemies from the beginning of time, dispute 
with each other the empire of the wrorld, and 
is symbolised by the candidate wandering in 
darkness and being brought to light- The vis¬ 
ible world is said to be the image of the in¬ 
visible world. 

Light was the first divinity worshipped by 
man. To it he owed the brilliant spectacle of 
nature. Its emanations make known to our 
senses the universe which darkness hides from 
our eyes and as it were* give it existence- Dark¬ 
ness, as it were, reduces all nature to nothing¬ 
ness, and almost entirely annihilates man. 
Naturally, therefore, two substances of opposite 
natures were imagined, to each of which the 
world was in turn subjected, one contributing 
to its felicity, and the other to its misfortune; 
light contributed to its enjoyments, darkness 
despoiled it of them; the former w&b its friend, 
the latter its enemy; to one all good was at¬ 
tributed, to the other all evil, and thus the 
words "light" and “good” became synonymous* 
and the words "darkness" and “evil,” it seem¬ 
ing that good and evil could not flow from one 
and the same source, no more than could light 
and darkness. Men naturally imagined two prin¬ 
ciples of different natures, and opposite in their 
effects, one of which shed light and good* and 
the other darkness and evil, on the universe.^ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

APRON 

There is no one of the symbols of speculative 
Masonry more important in its teachings P or 
more interesting in its history than the lamb¬ 
skin* or white leather apron. Commencing its 
lessons 3t an early period in the Mason's prog¬ 
ress, it is impressed upon his memory ns the 
first gift which he receives, and the first sym¬ 
bol which is explained to hini* in his admission 
into the fraternity* Whatever may he his 
future advancement in the “Royal Art”; into 
whatsoever deep an arcana his devotion to tho 
mystic institution, or his thirst for knowledge 
may subsequently lead him* with the kmb^km 
apron—his first investiture—ho never parts, al¬ 
though changing, perhaps, its form and its 
decorations and conveying at each step some 
new but Still beautiful illumination* its sub- 
stance, is still there, and continues to claim the 
honor title by which it was first made known 
to him on the night of his initiation as the 
badge of a Mason* 

As, in less important portions of our ritual, 
there are abundant allusions to the manner and 
customs of the ancient world* it is not to be 
supposed that the Masonic rite of investiture*— 
tlie ceremony of clothing- the newly initiated 
candidate with this distinctive badge of his 
profession—ia without its archetype in the 
times and practices long passed away. It would 
indeed be strange, white all else in Masonry 
is covered with the veil of antiquity, that the 
apron alone, its most significant symbol* should 
be indebted for its existence to the invention 
of a modern mini 

On die contrary, we shall find the most sat¬ 
isfactory evidence that the use of the. apron, 
or some equivalent mode of investiture, as a 
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mystic symbol* was common to all the nations 
of the earth from the earliest periods* Among 
the Israelites* the girdle formed a part of the 
investiture of priesthood. In the Mysteries of 
Mithras, in Persia* the candidate was invested 
with a white apron* In the initiation practiced 
in Hindustan* the ceremony of investiture, was 
preserved by a cord, called the Sacred Zenna, 
which was substituted for the apron* The Jew¬ 
ish sect of the Essence clothed their novices 
with a white robe. The celebrated traveler. 
Kempfer* informs us that the Japanese, who 
practiced certain rites of initiation, invested 
their candidate with a white apron, bound 
around the loins with a girdle* In the Scan¬ 
dinavian rites, the military genius of the people 
caused them to substitute a white shield, but its 
presentation was accompanied by an emblematic 
instruction, not unlike that which is connected 
with the Mason's apron. * - The apron, M say a 
Dr. Oliver* ^appears to have been in ancient 
limos an honorary badge of distinction. 11 In 
the Jewish economy, none but the superior 
orders of the priesthood were permitted to 
adorn themselves with ornamented girdles, 
which were made of blue, purple and crimson, 
decorated with gold upon a ground of fine 
white linen, whale the inferior priests wore 
only plain white. The Indian, the Persian, 
the Jewish* the Ethiopian, and the Egyptian 
aprons, though equally superb, bore a character 
distinct from each other* Some were plain 
white onea ? others striped with blue, purple 
and crimson; some were of wrought gold* and 
others superbly adorned and decorated. In a 
word* although the principal honor of the 
apron may consist in innocence and purity of 
heart, yet it certainly appears* through nil the 
ages, to have been a most exalted badge of dis¬ 
tinction. In primitive times it was rather an 
ecclesiastical than a civil decoration; although 
in some cases the apron was elevated to great 
superiority, as a national trophy. The royal 
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standard of Persia was Originally an apron i : 
form and dimensions. At this day the apron 
connected with ecclesiastical honors for * ' 
chief dignitaries of the Christian Church, Who¬ 
ever necessary degrees of rank and subordina¬ 
tion are found, they are invented with aprons 
as a peculiar badge of distinction, which is 
collateral proof of the fact that Masonry was, 
perhaps, originally incorporated with the vari¬ 
ous systems of divine worship,, used by every 
people in the ancient world. In the. Masonic 
apron two tilings are necessary to the due 
preservation of its symbolic character, its color, 
and Us material. The color of a Mason's apron 
should bo pure unspotted white. This color is 
esteemed as an emblem of innocence and purity. 
It was with this belief that a portion of the 
vestments of the Jewish priesthood was directed 
to ho white- In the ancient mysteries the can¬ 
didate was always clothed in white. “The 
priests of the Romans/ 1 says Vestus, "were 
accustomed to wearing white garments when 
they sacrificed/* In the Scandinavian rites* it 
lias been seen that the shield presented to the 
candidate was white. From these instances, 
and others that may be cited, we learn that 
white apparel wan anciently used as an emblem 
of purity, and, for this reason, it has been pre¬ 
served in the apron of the Freemason. 

A Mason's apron must be made of latnb-skiiu 
No other substance, such as linen, silk, or 
satin, could be substituted without entirely 
destroying the emblematic character of the 
apron; for the material of the Mason's apron 
constitutes one of the most important symbols 
of his profession. The Lamb has always been 
considered as an appropriate emblem of inno¬ 
cence, and hence we are taught by the ritual, 
irt the first degree, that “by the Lamb-skin the 
Mason is reminded of that purity of heart and 
uprightness of conduct, so essentially necessary 
to his * gaining admission into the Celestial 
Lodge above, where the Supreme Architect of 
the Universe forever presides," In addition to 
being an emblem of innocence, and the* dia- 
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tinguished badge of a Mason, it may be readily 
drown that the apron symbolizes other im- 
lOrtant factors connected with the Divine Sci¬ 
ence embodied in the structure of its manifold 
mysteries. 

It is not expected that* in thei scope of these 
commentaries, all the significations of the sym¬ 
bols can be fully discussed. We can only give 
hints which will lead the inquiring mind to 
pursue his researches into the more hidden 
meanings* The. apron is shown, by counties* 
numbers of remains of aniiquity, to have been 
the special badge of priests and initiates in the 
history of ancient religions* From the elab¬ 
orate “serpent” apron of the Egyptian Priest 
of Ammon Ra to the. simple triangular flap of 
the Mayan, of Yucatan ; and the marvelous rep¬ 
resentation of the great and sacred name of 
Jehovah, worn as an apron by the pre-historic 
Guatemalans, there is an imposing array of 
varieties, all of which tell US one and the same 
story of the association of geometric principles 
in connection with its symbolism. 



In the foregoing symbol you will observe that 
the apron, in one of its aspects, contains the 
outlines of the 4Tth., problem of Euclid when 
properly displayed as such. 
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The Masonic apron displacing a vertical 
section of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, in 
proper degrees. “More ancient than the 
Golden Fleece or Roman Eagle •” 

It must be that the Apron, as a Masonic sym¬ 
bol, embodies some important significance, other 


The ajiron in the center of a geometrical the~ 
ore7n r revealing its relation to the ancient prob¬ 
lem of "squaring a circle/* It is also the key 
solving the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference of a circle •. 
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than the reflection of the moral virtue of 
Innocency, No other Masonic symbol has in¬ 
spired such eulogies* It is the. first gift of the 
Lodge to the Ncophite* No member cm legally 
sit in the Lodge without it, and it accompanies 
the faithful member into the shadows of his 
tomb. It therefore behooves the earnest Mason 
| to search out its concealed significations* 

In some of the Grand Jurisdictions the pres- 
| entail on of the Apron is made in the following 
j words: 

“My brother, in behalf of this Lodge, I now 
present to you this white Lambskin Apron. It 
may be. that, In the coming years, upon your 
brow shall rest the laurel leaves of victory; it 
may be that, pendant from your breast, may 
hang - jewels fit to grace the diadem of some 
eastern potentate. 

“Aye, more than these., for light, added to 
coming light, may enable your ambitious feet 
to tread round after round of the ladder that 
leads to fame* in our Mystic Order; and even 
the purple of our fraternity may rest upon your 
honored shoulders; but never again, from 
mortal hands, never again, until your enfran¬ 
chised spirit shall have passed upward and in¬ 
ward, through the pearly gatea, can a greater 
honor be bestowed, or one more emblematical 
of purity and innocence, than that which has 
Been conferred! upon you tonight. 

“This Apron, the special gift of this Lodge, 

1 is yours to wear upon all proper occasions 
throughout an honorable life, and at your death, 
is to be placed upon the coffin that contains 
your lifeless remains, and with them shall be 
laid beneath the silent clods of the valley. 

“May the pure and spotless surface of this 
Apron be an ever-present reminder of that 
'purity of heart and uprightness of conduct 30 
essentially necessary,' thus keeping pure, your 
thoughts, and inspiring nobler deeds and 
greater achievements 1 

“Then, when at last, your weary feet shall 
have come to the. end of life’s* toilsome journey. 
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and from your nerveless grasp, shall drop, for¬ 
ever the working tools of life, may the record 
of your life and actions be as pure and spot¬ 
less as this Apron now is ; and when your soul, 
freed from earth, shall stand naked and alone 
before the Great White Throne, may it be your 
portion to hoar from Him Who sits thereon, 
the welcome plaudit; ‘Well done* thou good and 
faithful servant! Enter thou into the Joy of 
thy Lord I' " 

CHAPTER SIX 

SIGNS AND TOKENS 

It is evident that every secret association 
must have some conventional mode of dis¬ 
tinguishing strangers from those who are its 
members, and Masonry in this respect, must 
have followed the universal custom of adopting 
such modes of recognition. The Abbe Grand- 
dicr (Essais Histoiiqus et Topgrophiqns, page 
422) says that when Jobsc Dotziuger, as archi¬ 
tect of the Cathedral of Strasburg, founded an 
1452, organised nil the Master Masons in Ger¬ 
many into one body, “He gave them n 'word 
and a. particular sign by which they might rec¬ 
ognize those who were of their confraternity/* 
Martens, who wrote a treatise on the ancient 
rites of the Mends, says that in the. mystery of 
Merschau, where many Masons were incorpo¬ 
rated ns lay brethren, one of the officers was 
called the master of the works, and the Ma¬ 
sons under him had a sign. He also says, and 
other writers confirm the statement* that in 
the middle ages, the Monks had a system of 
signs by which they were enabled to recognize 
the, members of their different orders. So docs 
Apuleins describe the action of one of the de¬ 
votees of the mystery of Isis, and says* 4l IIe 
walked faintly, with a hesitating step, th?;: ankle 
uf the left foot being slightly bent, in order, 
no doubt, that he might afford some sign by 
which he might recognize him.” And in an¬ 
other work, **Apologia™ ho says, “If anyone 
happens to be present who has been initiated 
into the saint rites as myself, if he 
me the sign, he will then be at liberty to hear 
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what it is, that I keep with so much care/ f 
Plautus thus alludes to this custom in one of 
his plays (Miles Gloniosus IV, 42), when, he 
says, “Give me the sign if you are one of the 
Bacchantes.” 

Signs* in fact, belong to all secret associa¬ 
tions, and ure no more peculiar to Masonry 
than is a system of initiation. The fornis 
differ, but the principle has always existed. 

J The word Token is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon tac&n which means a sign* presage, type 
or representation; that which points out some¬ 
thing; and this is traced to Toecan , to teach,, 
show and instruct, because, by tt tokeli, we' 
show or instruct others as to what we are. 
Bailey, whose dictionary was published soon 
after the revival of Masonry, defines it as a 
jdgn or mark; but it is singular that the word 
is not found in either of the dictionaries of 
Phillips or Blount, which were the most prom¬ 
inent glossaries in the beginning of the 15th 
century. The. word was, however, known to 
the fraternity, and was in use at the time of 
the revival, with precisely the same meaning 
that is now given to it, as a mode of recog¬ 
nition. 

The Hebrew word Oth is frequently u&ed in 
scripture to signify a sign of something passed, 
some covenant made or promise given. Thus 
God said to Noah of the rainbow, “ft shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth,” and to Abraham Ho says of circumci¬ 
sion* "It shall be a token of the covenant be¬ 
twixt me and you*” In Masonry, the grip of 
recognition is called a lohen t because it is an 
outward sign of the covenant of friendship and 
fellowship, entered into between ihe members 
of the fraternity, and is to be considered as a 
memorial of that covenant which was made 
when it was first received by the candidate, 
between him and the Order into which he waa 
then initiated. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE NORTHEAST CORNER 

In the notes of Menu, the sacred hook of 
the Brahmans* it is said, "If anyone has an in¬ 
curable disease* let him advance in a straight 
path toward the; invincible 'northeast point/ 
feeding on water and air "til his mortal frame 
totally decays and his soul becomes united with 
the supreme/^ 

It is at the same northeast point* that those 
first instructions are given in Masonry* which 
gnable the true Mason to commence the erection 
of the spiritual temple* in which* after the 
decay of his mortal frame* "his soul becomes 
united with the Supreme*” In the important 
ceremony which refers to the northeast comer 
of the Lodge* the candidate becomes as one 
who is* to all outward appearance, a perfect 
and upright man in Masonry, the representa¬ 
tive of a spiritual cornerstone* on which he is 
to ere£t his future moral and Masonic edifice* 

This symbolic reference to the corner stone 
of a material edifice* when, at his initiation* 
the Mason commences the moral and intellec¬ 
tual task of erecting a spiritual temple, in his 
heart* is designed to impress the idea of ac¬ 
quiring all the qualities that are necessary to 
constitute a "well formed, true and trusty' 1 
corner stone. The squareness of its surface is 
emblematic of moral force. Its cubic form is 
emblematic of firmness and stability of char- 
aetcr—and the peculiar fineness and finish of 
the material is emblematical of virtue and 
holiness; showing that the ceremony* in the 
northeast corner in the lodge, was undoubtedly 
intended to portray* in the consecrated lan¬ 
guage of symbolism, the necessity of integrity 
and stability of conduct; of truthfulness and 
uprightness of character* and of purity and 
holiness of life; which, just at that time* and 
in that place* the candidate was most impress¬ 
ively charged to maintain. 

In Masonic symbolism the cornerstone sig¬ 
nifies a true Mason* and is the first character 
which the apprentice is made to represent after 
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his initiation has been completed* As every 
Mason fully understands, the corner stone is 
the stone which lays at the corner of two walls* 
and forms the corner of the foundation of an 
edifice*. It is the foundation on which the 
entire structure is supposed tu rest. It is con¬ 
sidered by operative Masons as the most im¬ 
portant stone in the edifice- It is laid with 
impressive ceremonies arid* to r this purpose* 
Freemasonry has provided a special ritual* 
which aids in the proper performance of that 
duty- 

Among the ancients, the cornerstone of im¬ 
portant edifices was laid with impressive cere¬ 
monies, and these are well described by Tacitus, 
in the history of the rebuilding of the capital* 
after telling of the preliminary ceremonies* 
which consisted in n procession of vestals, who* 
with chaplets of flowers, encompassed the 
ground and consecrated it by libations of living 
water. He adds that* after solemn prayer* 
He!vidius, to whom the care of rebuilding the 
capital had been committed* laid his hand upon 
the fillets that adorned the foundation stone 
and also the cords by which it was to bo 
drawn to its place. At that instant* the magis¬ 
trates* the priests* the. Romans* knights and a 
number of citizens* all acting with one effort 
and general demonstration of joy, laid hold of 
the ropes and dragged the ponderous load to 
its destined spot* They then threw in ingots 
of gold and silver and other metals which had 
never been melted in the furnace, and still un¬ 
touched by human, art* and in fheir first form 
as they came from the bowels of the earth. 
The symbolism of the corner-stone* when duly 
laid with (Masonic rites, is full of significance* 
which refers to its form* its seat* its perma¬ 
nence, and its consecration. 

As to its form* it should be perfectly square 
on its surface, and in its solid contents* a cube. 
Now, the square is the symbol of morality* 
and the cube, of truth. In its situation, it lies 
between the north* the place of darkness, and 
the east* the place of light* and hence, this 
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position symbolizes the Masonic progress from 
darkness to light, and from ignorance to knowl¬ 
edge* The permanence and durability of the 
corner-stone* which lasts long after the build¬ 
ing, in whose foundation it was placed, has 
fallen into decay, is intended to remind the 
Mason that when this earthly house of his 
tabernacle shall have passed away, ho has 
within, a full foundation of eternal life* a 
corner stone of immortality, an emanation from 
that divine spirit which pervades all nature, 
and which therefore must survive the two and 
rise, triumphant and eternal, above the decay¬ 
ing dust of death and the grave* The stone* 
when deposited in its appropriate place* is 
carefully examined with the necessary imple¬ 
ments of operative masonry, the square, the 
level and the plumb,—all symbolic in meaning 
—and is then declared to be f VeB formed, true 
and trusty*" Thus the Mason is (aught that 
his virtues are to be tested by temptation and 
trial, by suffering and adversity, before they 
can be pronounced, by 1 the Master Builder of 
souls, to be materials worthy of the spiritual 
building of eternal life* fitted* “as like s 
stone,” for that house not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens* And, lastly, in the 
ceremony of depositing the corner-stone, the 
elements of Masonic consecration are produced, 
and the stone is solemnly get apart by pouring 
corn* wine and oil upon its surface, emblematic 
of the nourishment and refreshment and joy, 
which are to be the rewards of the faithful 
performance of duty. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE 24-INCH GAUGE AND GAVEL 

In England the chisel is also given as one of 
the working tools of a Mason. It is explained 
as being “to further smooth and prepare the 
stone and render it fit for the hands of the 
more expert workmen." But to the French and 
American Masons the chisel points out to us 
the advantages of education, by which means 
alone, wo are rendered fit members for reg¬ 
ularly organized society. 
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ffrnuZatton Working (pages 25-7) * gives the 
same tools and the following beautiful explana¬ 
tion: “From the 24-inch gauge we derive a 
maximum of daily admonition and instruction; 
for, as it is divided into 24 parts* it recalls to 
our mind the division of the day into 24 parts, 
and directs us to appropriate them to their 
proper objects, namely, prayer, labor, refresh¬ 
ment, and sleep*" “From the common gavel 
we learn that skill, without exertion, is of 
little avail—that labor is the lot of man* for 
the heart may conceive and the head devise in 
vain* if the hand be not prompt to execute the 
design." 

“From the chisel wc learn that perseverance 
is necessary to establish perfection; that the 
rude material receives its fane polish but from 
repeated efforts alone; that nothing short of 
indefatigable exertion can induce the habit of 
virtue; enlighten the mind and render the soul 
pure." 

Prom the whole we deduce this moral: “That 
knowledge, grounded on accuracy, aided by 
labor, and prompted by perseverance, will fi¬ 
nally overcome all difficulties* raise ignorance 
from despair* and establish happiness in the 
paths of science." 

The presentation of the working tools of a 
stone mason to the candidate necessarily at¬ 
tracts his attention to the fact that there was 
a common connection between the Operative 
Art and the Speculative Science* The connec¬ 
tion simply consists in this* that Speculative 
Masonry, in one of its aspects, is the applica¬ 
tion of the working tools and implements* and 
the rules and principals of Operative Masonry, 
to the veneration of God, and to the purifica¬ 
tion of the heart. 

The Operative Masons at Jerusalem, from 
whom, tradition informs us* we date our origin, 
were occupied in the construction of an earthly 
and material temple to be dedicated to the 
service and worship of God—a house in which 
the mighty Jehovah was to dwell visibly by his 
Shekindh, and whence* he was, by Urim and 
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Thummm* to send forth hb oracles for the gov¬ 
ernment and direction of his chosen people. 
The Sp&culative Mason is engaged in the con¬ 
struction of a spiritual temple in hb heart, 
pure and spotless* fit for the dwelling place of 
Him* Who is the author of purity; where God 
is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth; and 
whence every evil thought and unruly passion 
are to be banished* In the symbolic language 
of Masonry* therefore, the 24-inch gauge is a 
symbol of time well employed; the common 
gavel, of the purification of the hear!. 

In the Ancient Mysteries the first step taken 
by the candidate was a lustration, or purifica¬ 
tion. The candidate was not permitted to enter 
the sacred vestibule, or to take any part in the 
secret formula of initiation, until by water or 
fire he was emblematically purified from the 
corruptions of the world, which he was about 
to leave behind. A similar plan exists in Free¬ 
masonry, where the first symbols presented to 
the Apprentice are those 'which inculcate a 
purification ©f the heart, of which the purifica¬ 
tion ©f the body in the Ancient Mysteries, was 
symbolic. We no longer make use of the «ere- 
monial bath or the fountain, because in our 
philosophical system the symbolism is more ab¬ 
stract; but we present the candidate with the 
apron* the gauge, and the gavel T as symbols of 
a spiritual purification. The design is the same, 
hut the mode in which it is accomplished is 
different. The true form of the gavel is that 
of the atone masons' hammer. It is to be 
made with a cutting edge, as in the illustration 
shorn in the Manual, that it may be used 
break off the comer of rough atones/' an 
operation which could never be effected by the 
common hammer or mallet. The* gavel, thus 
shaped, will give, when looking at it in front* 
the exact representation of the gavel or gable 
end of a house, whence the name seems to have 
been derived, and this word comes from the 
German gipfel ,—a summit, top or peak,—the 
idea of a pointed extremity being common to 
all. The gavel of the master is also called 
Hiram „ because, like that architect, it governs 
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Lb craft, and keeps order in the Lodge, as he 
did in the Temple. 

CHAPTER NINE 

THE TEMPLE 

\Fhoever might be able to ascertain the par¬ 
ticulars, all and each, of King Solomon's Tem¬ 
ple, would doubtless gain a deeper insight into 
the mystic or symbolic science cultivated by the 
(earned among the ancients, in many different 
forms, than could be gathered from a knowl¬ 
edge of any other ancient structure- Should 
we compare the sacred writings of the He¬ 
brews, at, and prior to the time of Solomon* 
w ith those of any other people of the ancient 
world—their more elevated ideas, in many re¬ 
spects, concerning the Supremo Being—the 
character and extent of the Divine order of the 
universe—the responsibility of man to the su¬ 
preme power, and the nature of liis duties to¬ 
ward God and his fellow's, and particularly the 
conception of right eousn&ss, and holiness — 
which the best of their teachers ascribed to 
Ihe Deity* we might reasonably bdiove that 
among them* notwithstanding the barbarity, 
which in some particulars appears in their ncU 
imd utterances, could be found a deeper un¬ 
derstanding and more adequate conception of 
the correspondences of corporeal and spiritual 
order, than among any, if not all* of the other 
nations of the world. 

These conceptions would naturally lead them 
to the cultivation of some system of symbology* 
utich as those which gave form to the national 
fir race worships, which had been evolved in all 
countries during unknown ages, and which 
gave both solemnity and importance to religious 
sites, and enhanced their effect on the, minds 
of the people. 

It is not to be wondered, therefore, that King 
David, or King Salomon, should have ardently 
desired to construct at Jerusalem, a Temple, in 
which the people of Israel might he gathered 
together for the worship of Jehovah, according 
!o the solemn and imposing ritual which- the 
priesthood had wrought up tc its highest per- 
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lection,, nor yet, that such a structure should 
have been intended to exhibit in all its parts; 
a complete embodiment of that symbolic scicm 
and art which was an object of the greater 
interest to the priestly orders of all civilizi 
nations, and which the architects and skill 
builders of all countries esteemed as the most 
excellent accomplishment to which they might 
attain. 

it is not difficult to understand why that 
Tc.inp!e, so constructed, and under such cir| 
cumstances, should have become, the theme of 
tradition and given rise to countless allegorii 
and fables in many lands, and why the fra¬ 
ternities of builders of all countries sho 
come to locate within its courts and chamber; 
the scenes of the most in teres ting legends ca 
coming - their craft* 

As to the main features of the Temple, it 
may bo deemed sufficiently established that it 
was built in the form of a grand outer court, 
not less in extent, each way, than 590 cubits a 
that within this was another grand court, anj 
within thh a third, near the center of which 
stood the "House of the Lord,” containing thi 
Holy place and Holy of Holies, with the iar 
building enclosing them. Each exterior emi 
rises above the next outer, until the inmost ani 
highest was on a level with the summit of tb 
hill; further, that each court was formed b; 
magnificent buildings facing outward and in* 
ward on all four sides of the court, and thal 
there was an ascent from each lower to thi 
next higher and inner court in the form of i 
grand ramp. 

The Temple stood on Mount Moriah, one o| 
th$ eminences of the ridge w hich was known mi 
Mount Zion, and was originally the proper! 
of Oman th& Jchusite, who used it as a thresl 
ing floor, and from whom it was purchased bj 
David for the purpose of erecting an altar. Thi 
Temple retained its original splendor for onlj 
33 years. In the year of the world 3033, Shis 
hak, King of Egypt, having made war 6 upoi 
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ReiiGboam, King of Judahs took Jerusalem and 
carried away the choicest treasures. From that 
time to the period of its final destruction * (he 
history of the Temple is but a history of alter* 
nate spoliations and repairs, of profanations to 
idolatry and subsequent restorations to the 
purity of worship. 

One hundred and thirteen years after the 
conquest of Shishak, Jo ash t King- of Judah, col¬ 
lected silver for the repairs of the Temple and 
restored it to its former condition in the year 
of the world. 3148* In the year 3264, Aluz, 
King of Judah, robbed the Temple of its riches, 
and gave them to Tiglath-Pileser, King of 
Assyria, who had united with hitn in a war 
against the Kings of Israel and Damascus. 
Ahaz also profaned the Temple by the worship 
of idols. In 327 G Hezekiah, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Ahaz, repaired the portions of the 
Temple which his father had destroyed, and 
restored the pure worship. But fifteen years 
after, he was compelled to give the treasures 
of the Temple, as a ransom, to Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria, who had invaded the land 
of Judah: but Hezekiah is supposed to have 
restored the Temple after his enemies had re¬ 
tired* Manassehj the son and successor of 
Hezekiah, fell away to the worship of Sabian- 
ism, and desecrated the Temple, in 3306, by 
setting up altars to the Host of Heaven. 
Manesseh was then conquered by the King of 
Babylon, who in 3328 carried him beyond the 
Euphrates; but subsequently, repenting of his 
sins, he was released from captivity, and hav~ 
ing returned to Jerusalem, destroyed the idols, 
and restored the altar of burnt offerings* In 
S380* lesiahi who was then King of Judah, 
devoted his efforts to the repairs of the Temple, 
portions of which had been demolished or 
neglected by his predecessors, and replaced the 
Ark in the sanctuary. In 3398, in the reign 
of Jehoiaktm, Nebuchadnezzar, King of Chal¬ 
dea, carried a part of the sacred vessels to 
Babylon,* Seven years afterwards* in the reign 
of Jechoniah, he took away another portion; 
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and finally, in 3416, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Zcdekiah, he took the city of Jeru¬ 
salem, and entirely destroyed the Temple, and 
carried many of the inhabitants captive to 
Babylon, The Temple was originally built on 
a very hard rock, encompassed with frightful 
precipices. The foundations were laid very- 
deep, with immense labor and expense- It 
was surrounded with a wall of great height, 
exceeding in the lowest part 456 feet, con* 
Etmcted entirely of white marble* 

The Temple was small in size, for its length 
was but 90 feet, or ? including the porch, 120 
feet, and its width but 30 feci- It was its 
outer courts, its numerous terraces, and the- 
magnificence of its external and internal dec¬ 
orations, together with its elevated position 
above the surrounding structures, which pro¬ 
duced that splendor of appearance that at¬ 
tracted the admiration of all who beheld it. and 
gives color, or probability, to the legend that 
tells us how the Queen of Sheba, when It first 
broke upon her view, exclaimed in admira¬ 
tion, fi A most excellent Master must have done 
this,** The Temple itself, consisting of the 
porch, the sanctuary, and the Holy of Holies, 
was but a small part of the edifice on Mount 
Moriah. It was gurraonded with spacious 
courts, and the whole structure occupied at 
least half of a mile in circumference. Upon 
passing through the outer wall one came to 
the first court, called the Court of the Gen* 
tiles, because the Gentiles were admitted into 
it, but were prohibited from passing farther. 
It was surrounded by a range of porticos or 
cloisters, about which were galleries or apart* 
ments, supported by pillars of white marble* 

Passing through the court of the, Gentiles, 
one entered the Court of the Children of Is¬ 
rael, which was separated by a low stone 
wall, and an ascent of fifteen steps, where 
the Jews were In the habit of resorting daily, 
for the purpose of prayer. 

Within the court of the Israelites, being sep¬ 
arated from it by a low wall, was the court 
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of the priests. In the center of this court was 
the altar of burnt-offerings* to which the peo¬ 
ple brought their oblations and sacrifices* but 
none but the priests were permitted to enter it, 

Frosn this court twelve steps ascended to tfie | 
Temple, strictly so-called, which, as already 
pointed out, was divided into three parts, the 
Torch, the Sanctuary and the Holy of Holies, 

The Porch of the Temple was twenty cubits 
in length, and the same in breadth* At ita 
entrance was a gate made entirely of Corinthi¬ 
an brass, the most precious metal known to 
the ancients. Beside this gate there were two 
pillars, Jackin and Boas t which had been con¬ 
structed by Biram Abtf* the architect whom the 
king of Tyre had sent to Solomon* From the 
Porch one entered the Sanctuary by a portal* 
which, instead of folding doors, was furnished \ 
with a magnificent veil of many colors, which 
represented the universe. The breadth of tho; 
sanctuary vras twenty cubits, and its length? 
forty, or just twice that of cither the Porch or 
the Holy of Holies, The Holy of Holies, or in¬ 
nermost chamber, was separated from the sanc¬ 
tuary with veila of blue* purple and scarlet, 
spun from the finest linen. The size of th« 
Holy of Holies was the same as that of the 
Porch, namely twenty cubits square. It con-; 
tained the Ark of the Covenant which had been 
transferred into it from the Tabernacle, with 
its overshadowing Cherubim and its Mercy Seat*, 
into the most sacred place, the High Priest 
alone could enter* and then only once a year* 
on the, day of Atonement. The Temple, thus 
constructed* must have been one of the most 
magnificent structures of the ancient world.; 
For its erection, David had collected more than 
4*000 millions of dollars, iS3*30G men were for 
seven years engaged in building it, and after 
its completion, it was dedicated hy Solomon 
with solemn prayer* and seven days of feast¬ 
ing. during which* a peace offering of 20,000 
oxen ant! six times that number of sheep was 
made, to consume which* the. Holy fire carae 


down from Heaven; according to details re¬ 
corded in the Bible* 

In Masonry, the Temple of Solomon has 
idayed a most Important part. A large por¬ 
tion of the symbolism of Freemasonry rests 
upon, or is derived from, the "House, of the 
at Jerusalem. To the Masons of this 
day* the Temple* and the manner of its con¬ 
struction, and its furnishings, constitute a mag¬ 
nificent allegory, concealing the profound phil- 
■iKOphy connected with the rites of Initiation. 

The Temple of Solomon presented a symbolic 
Image of the Universe* and resembled in its 
arrangements and furniture* all the Temples 
nf the ancient nations that practiced the Mys¬ 
teries. The Holy of Holies of the Temple 
funned n cube* in whidh* drawn on a plain sur* 
face, there- are four* plus three, plus two, 
which equal nine lines, visible: and three sides 
or faces. It corresponded with the number 
fimr f upon which the ancients presented nature * 
It being the number of substances of corporeal 
forms; and of the elements* earth, water* air 
mid fire; the four cardinal points and seasons; 
mid the four secondary colors. The number 
three everywhere represented the Supreme Be¬ 
ing. Hence the name of the Deity, engraven 
li lion the triangular plate and that sunken into 
I he cube of agate* taught the ancient Masons, 
and teaches us* that the true knowledge of 
God, His nature and fils attributes, are written 
by Him upon the leaves of the great book of 
lUniversal Nature* and may be read there hy 
nil who ore endowed with the requisite amount 
of insight and intelligence* Within the Temple, 
nil the elements were mystically and symboli- 
4 ally connected with the same system. The vault 
or ceiling, starred like the firmament* was 
supported by twelve columns* representing the 
twelve months of the year. The border that 
inn around the. columns represented the zodiac* 
mid one of the twelve celestial signs was ap¬ 
propriated to each column*. The Brazen Sea 
was supported by twelve oxen, three looking 
to each cardinal point of the compass. " The 
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arrangement of the Temple of Solomon, the 
symbolic ornaments which formed its chief 
decorations, and the dress of the High Priest- 
all, as St Clement of Alexandria, Josephus, and 
Philo state, had reference to the Order of the 
world, Clement informs us that the Temple 
contained many emblems of the seasons: the 
sun; the moon; the planets; the constellation! 
Ursa Major, and Minor; the Zodiac; the Ele* 
meats and other parts of the world* Josephus, 
in his description of the Hfgh Priests* vest¬ 
ments, declares that in the construction of the 
Tabernacle, (of which the Temple was an 
elaborated model)* in the vestments of the sac¬ 
rifices and in the. sacred vessels, the whole 
world was in some sort represented- The twelve 
loaves of Shew-bread signify the twelve months 
of the year* The candle stick represented the 
twelve signa t through which the seven planets 
run their courses; and the seven lights r those 
planets; the veils of four colors, represented 
the four elements; the tunic of the High Priest, 
the earth ; the hyacinth, nearly blue, the 
heavens; the Ephod of four colors, the hall of 
nature; the gold, light ; the twelve prceifF 
stones of the Breastplate represented the tivel 
months of the year and the twelve signs of t 
zodiac* Even the loaves of Shew-bread on the 
Table were arranged in two groups of six* ij 
the zodiacal signs above and below the Equate 
St. Clement of Alexandria says the candlq sti 
with seven branches represented the sew 
planets, like which the seven branches were ar¬ 
ranged and regulated, preserving that propor¬ 
tion and system of harmony of which the su: 
was the centos and connection* They were so 
arranged, Bays Philo* by three’s, like the 
planets above and those below the sun. The 
old Temple was an abridged image of the Uni] 
verse* There were candle sticks with four 
branches, symbol of the elements, and the sc 
sons; with twelve, symbol of the twelve signr 
of the zodiac; and even with 560, the lutmb 
of days in the year, without the sup pie men tar: 
days* The hemispherical Brazen Sea suppor 
by four groups of bulls, of threes each, looking 
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to the four cardinal points of the compass, rep¬ 
resented that sign of the zodiac named Taurus, 
in which the sun rose at the vernal equinox, at 
that period of time in the worlds history* How 
completely the Temple of Solomon was sym¬ 
bolic is manifested not only by the continual 
reproduction in it of the sacred numbers and 
other significant symbols, but also, and yet 
ntora, from the details of the heavenly Temple 
described by Ezekiel In his vision* The descrip¬ 
tion of the Temple in the Apocalypse of St. 
John completes the demon st rat ion, and shows 
the Kabalistic meaning of them ail. 

But there is still a loftier symbolism con¬ 
nected with the Temple of Solomon. It was 
constructed without the sound of “hammei, 
axe, or any too! of iron heard in the house, 
while ft was in building/ 1 In this respect it is 
an apt symbol of the processes of the growth 
and unfoldment of the soul, in the building of 
which there is no sound of working tools of 
metal. 

This idea was exemplified by the Author, in 
an address entitled the "Lost Word/* delivered 
before, the Grand Lodge of Texas twenty-three 
years ago, while serving as Grand Orator* The 
full text of the address ig published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of 1911, p, 97* As a fitting close to 
the symbolism of the Temple, I take the liberty 
of quoting the closing portion of that address; 

"Our ancient Grand Masters have given ns a 
fitting symbol of this great work. They con¬ 
structed a Temple which shall forever be asso¬ 
ciated with the worship of the one true and 
Jiving God. 

"From the brow of Mount Moriah on which 
the structure arose* they have touched for good 
aJI succeeding lime. The sound of the axes in 
the forest of Lebanon, and of the chisels and 
mallets in the quarries of Baradotha, have been 
transmuted into the music of humanity* and 
the polished stones of white marble which they 
builded into the walls, but typify the living 
stones of that mighty, invisible, spiritual Tem- 
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pie, which is slowly rising in the earth, and 
shall stand at last eternal in the Heavens. 

“The Temple of Solomon was but a visible 
symbol of a loftier Temple, a grander Temple 
which time can never bronze over with years 
and cm which destruction's besom shall heat in 
vain—the. Temple of the Soul—the shrine of an 
Infinite Deity, the Temple of an Indwelling: 
God. 

“The Temple erected by Solomon was the 
wonder of its time. In order to provide space 
enough on which to erect it, the huge mass of 
Mount Moriah was enclosed in a wall spring¬ 
ing- from the valley below, and rising higher 
than our loftiest spires. The crest was then 
cut down and the space fitted in, and on that 
mighty pedestal the structure arose,, Within 
were three paved courts, one rising above an¬ 
other, and each separated from the other by 
marble walls or balustrades and approached 
only by great gates, famous throughout the 
world for their magnificence. Over all, in the 
central space, stood the, sanctuary built of 
blocks of white unblemished marble, rising 
from a level higher than the highest court, and 
surmounted by a roof overlaid with burnished 
gold, and flashing- with golden spikes, tile glory 
and crown of the whole terraced structure. 
There it Blood, flashing, regal in the sunlight, 
dazzling the eyes of all who looked upon it— 
the greatest and most material achievement in 
the history of Israel* 

“Bat stately and magnificent as it was. it 
but symbolized a grander and more wondrous 
Temple—the Temple of the Human Suul~a 
sutilimcr creation than ever arose on earth— 
a higher expression of creative skill, not only 
than the Temple of Solomon t but also than the 
temple of the material universe. 

'“The soul possesses more resources of design; 
more intricate and wonderful harmonies are 
displayed in it, than in the inlc.r-play of suns 
and systems, Orion, sculptured an Sight on the 
black walls of space* fades into a mere firefly 
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pageant when compared to this matchless Tem¬ 
ple which sprung from the Soul of the Infinite, 
is robed with His Own Beauty and Majesty, 
and endowed with Ilia Own Immortality. 

“Not only is this Temple grander in structure 
and subttmer in outline than the Temple built 
by Solomon, but it transcends it in its nature* 
The Temple of Solomon had to stand as he 
built it It could not enlarge itself; it could 
not enhance the stately ornamentation with 
which be had beautified it; it could not lift 
Ma mighty roof to the sky, and when its inaa- 
sive walla and polished pillars began to yield 
to the touch of time? it could not repair its 
wastes* or fill in its losses; but the living 
Temple of the soul docs all this. It enlarges 
its sweep and sway, and even builds the im¬ 
perfect work of the past into statelier achieve¬ 
ments of the future. 

“But do you think we have yet seen its high¬ 
est achievements and its qualities robed in. 
their brightest glory? 

“Why, we have just begun to mount the 
fileps of the portico of this Temple, and to catch 
dim visions of the transcendent glories within. 

^Language is of far too small a compass to 
voice its divinest harmonies, and Only when 
transported from the imperfections of earth, 
we shall stand amid the circumstance and 
scenery* potent to awaken its latent suscepti¬ 
bilities, shall we ever know the slumbering, yet 
wondrous powers and capacities of the human 
Mini. 

“The Temple of King Solomon, however 
ntntely, imposing and magnificent, was a tern- 
pie built with hands* and, therefore, built only 
for time. Though built of cedar and stone, 
mL iver and gold: though the shrine was glorified 
with rich and cosily elaborations, though it 
flashed like a constellation of precious stones 
In the Oriental sunlight, though it was the cen¬ 
ter of a nation's unity and the symbol of a na- 
tion's power—where is it now ? Not one stone 
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is left standing upon another. There was some¬ 
thing sad and mournful in the successive rev- 
elations uncovered by the engineers of the 
'Palestine Exploration Fund/ when sinking 
shafts and opening galleries along the walls of 
the ancient Temple of Jerusalem, As they 
went down they came upon the remains of 
masonry, indicating the successive epochs of 
rebuilding, and just as clearly the successive 
epochs of destruction* which had overtaken it* 

“They came, first, upon the ruins of the 
work which was done three or four centuries 
ago by the Sultan Suleiman. Lower down they 
came, upon the ruins of the constructive work 
which was ordered by Justinian. Deeper down 
and upon a lower historic strata they came 
upon the ruins of the work of the age of 
Herod the Great* Still deeper down they came 
upon the original foundations of King Solo- 
moa's Temple, full seventy feet below the sur¬ 
face and resting upon the rocky slopes of 
Mount Moriah, and in the lowest angle of the 
Temple area they found the original corner¬ 
stone untarnished by time, unstained by mould, 
the same stone that Isaiah the Prophet was 
probably looking upon, or at least had in mind, j 
when he uttered the great words, ‘Behold, I 
lay in Zion for a foundation, a stone* a tried 
stone* a precious cornerstone/ 

“Thus from the bottom upward raay be traced 
the footprints of destruction as, age after age* 
it leveled those successive temples to the dust. 

“But the Temple which that ancient and 
gorgeous structure but symbolizes, shall never 
be overtaken by destruction* but shall advance 
on in widening power, and increasing beauty 
and glory forever, 

“The soul is immortal and therefore can ] 
never die. The longer it lives the intenser it j 
lives. ^ It is an ever-growing, ever-expanding I 
temple —a living temple which, when at last it 
shall thrust aside this mortal scaffolding* shall j 
mount upward forever. 
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“Think of a year of spiritual building in 
Paradise, what grace and beauty will it bring 
to the temple of character. But think of a 
thousand years! Think of ten thousand years! 
Think of the difference between a spiritual 
temple garnished and beautified by ten mil* 
lertiums of celestial construction as compared 
to a temple just laying its foundations and be- 
gi rifling to uprear its walls in this brief scene 
af temple building which we rail human life, 

“Contemplate the human soul mounting up 
amid the circumstance and scenery of Eternal 
Being! The intellect forever expanding with 
richer, and yet richer, ingathering of knowl- 
edge; wiser yet wiser, happier, and yet hap¬ 
pier, holier, and yet holier; now' towering 
beyond the reach of the Archangel! now mount¬ 
ing into those supernal atmospheres that bum 
with the footsteps of the seraphim! Onward 
find upward and Godwaid forever! Oh, glorious 
Temple, worthy of the conception and handi¬ 
work of God! Forever shall thou stand; thy 
windows flooded with the glory of an uncre- 
uled day; thy altars fragrant with the incense 
of fraternal love and jdy? while, beneath thy 
translucent dome, shall roll and reverberate 
forever, the transcendent anthems and har¬ 
monies, which, flashing with living light,* shall 
ever and still ever uncover and reveal the 
hitherto unsuspected glories that lie hidden in 
the mighty name and nature of God.” 

CHAPTER TEN 

HIGHEST HILLS AND LOWEST 
VALLEYS 

Dr. Oliver (Landau S19) says: “Among other 
observances which were common in the early 
history of Masonry, we find the practices of 
performing commemorative rights ora the high¬ 
est of hills and in the lowest of valleys. This 
practice was in high esteem amongst ail the 
inhabitants of the ancient world* from a fixed 
persuasion that the summit of mountains made 
u nearer approach to the celestial Deities? and 
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the valley, or holy cavern, to the infernal and 
submarine gods than tho level country; and 
that, therefore, the prayers of mortals, were 
iitiore likely to be heard in such situations." 
Hutchinson also says, “The highest hills and 
the lowest valleys were, from the earliest times, 
esteemed sacred, and it was supposed that the 
spirit of God was peculiarly diffusive in those 
places." 

There is, however, a more important sym- < 
holism connected with worship, or the per¬ 
formance of sacred mystical rites, on the high¬ 
est hills or mountain peaks. In practically 
every instance, all the visions experienced by 
notable characters in the sacred writing's oc¬ 
curred on lofty places, which, bj 1, some, is 
thought to symbolize the elevation of con¬ 
sciousness, above the physical plane to higher 
realms of vision, in which all supernal visions 
are said to take place. 

The Greeks and most other nations wor¬ 
shipped their gods on the tops of high mouro.-] 
tains- Strabo observes that the Persians had 
neither images nor altars, but only sacrificed 
to the gods on some high place . The nations 
which lived near Judah also sacrificed on the 
tops of mountains, Balak, King of Moab, di¬ 
rected Balaam to the top of Bahai and other 
mountains, to sacrifice to the gods and curse 
Israel from thence. The same custom is at¬ 
tested in almost innumerable places in the 
sacred scriptures. Abraham was commanded 
by God to offer up Isaac, his son, for burnt 
offering upon one of the mountains in the land 
of Moriah, On the same mountain, and pro- j 
sum ably Ihe same spot, Solomon, by God’s ap¬ 
pointment, erected a Temple according to the 
model of the Tabernacle* which Moses, fur 
divine instruction, built in the wilderness. In 
succeeding ages the temples were often built on 
the summits of mountains, thus it is observed 
of the Trojan temples* in which Hector is sup¬ 
posed to have sacrificed- ami both at Athens 
and Rome the most sacred temples stood on 
the most eminent parts of the city. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

THE FORM OF THE SYMBOLIC 
LODGE 

The form of the Lodge should be that of a 
parallelogram, or oblong square, at least double 
in length from east to west, than the width 
between north and south. There should be two 
entrances to the room, which should be sit¬ 
uated in the west and on each side of the 
Senior Warden’s Station. The one on his 
right hand is for the introduction of visitors 
and members, and leads from the Tiler's room* 
The one on his left hand, from the prepara¬ 
tion room, ia known as the inner door and ia 
sometimes called the “northwest door*" The 
Lodge should always, if possible, be situated 
due east and west. This position is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary; and yet It is necessary, so 
far as to demand that some sacrifice should be 
made to obtain so desirable a position, if pos¬ 
sible. It should also be isolated, when prac¬ 
ticable, from all surrounding buildings, and 
should always be placed in an upper story. No 
Lodge should ever he h^ld on the ground floor. 
All of the major temples of the, world were sit¬ 
uated with the front towards the east, as ap- 
ears from the Temples of the Assyrian Goddess 
^ucian; the Temple of Memphis, built by the 
King of Egypt; that of Vulcan, also erected 
by an Egyptian king; the great Grecian tern- 
ides; the Temples of the Incas in Peru; aa 
well as King Solomon's Temple* 

The conformity of the Symbolic Lodge to the 
Hurface of the earth is not to the round or 
globular form thereof, as it exists in fact, for 
that is impracticable, but to the. form and sit¬ 
uation of parts, and the lines of the great and 
Jess circles, and the poles which belong to the 
globe, all reduced to a level or flat surface, 
through the center of the earth, by a certain 
projection of the sphere an a plane. The pro¬ 
jection is accomplished by taking the dimension 
from east to west, on the equator as a com¬ 
plete circle of 360 degrees, while the dimension 
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between the north and south is a half circle or 
180 degrees, therefore the form of the ground]: 
floor must be two in length to one in breadth. 
(For further discussion sec pages 22S, 229, 230, 
235, 245, and 245.) 

CHAPTER TWELVE 


WISDOM, STRENGTH AND 
BEAUTY 

In Ancient Craft Masonry, Wisdom is sym* 
bolized by the East, the place of Light, it 
being represented by the pilJar that there sup¬ 
ports the Lodge, and by the Worshipful Master. 
It also refers to King Solomon, the symbolical 
founder of the order. In Masonic architecture, 
the Ionic column , distinguished for the skill ml 
its construction—as it combines the beauty of 
the Corinthian and the strength of the Doric—I 
is adopted, as the representative of Wisdom 
King Solomon has been adopted in Speculative 
Masonry, as the type or representative of wia-j 
dom t in accordance with the character which 
has been given to him in the first Book of? 
Kings (IV, 3U-32), “And Solomon’s wisdom ex¬ 
ceeded the, wisdom of all the children of the' 
East country* and all the wisdom of Egypt; lor 
he was wiser than a!! men; than Ethan the! 
Ezrahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, 
the sons of -Mahol; and his fame was in all na¬ 
tions round about/' 

In all the Oriental philosophies* a conspicu- r 
ous place has been given to Wisdom. In thei 
book called the Wisdom of Solomon (VII 7 and 
8), it is said: “I called upon God and the spirit] 
of wisdom came to me. I preferred her before 
scepters and thrones, and esteemed riches noth-' 
ing in comparison of her/’ The Oriental doc/ 
trine of wisdom was that it is a divine power*! 
standing between the Creator and the creation, 
and acting as his agent. 

X “Jehovah/’ said Solomon, (Proverbs III* 19), 
“by wisdom hath formed the earth," Hence 
wisdom, in this philosophy, answers to thl 
idea of a vivifying spirit, brooding over and 
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impregnating the elements of the chaotic world* 
in which the world is but the outward mani¬ 
festation of the spirit of wisdom* This idea is 
universally diffused throughout the East* and is 
said to have been adopted into the sacred doc¬ 
trine of the Templars, who are supposed to 
have borrowed much from the Basflideans, the 
Manichcans and the Gnostics. From them it 
easily passed over to the so-called higher de¬ 
grees of Masonry* which arc said to be founded 
on the Templar theory- Hence in the great 
decor alien of the 33 rd degree of the Scottish 
Kite* tile points of the triple triangle are ini 
scribed with the letters “£• A- P„ I- E, N. T. 
I, A,”—or wisdom, The Column of Wisdom is 
always, symbolically, placed in the east of the 
Lodge, because thence emanate all light, knowl¬ 
edge and truth —the Column of Strength is 
placed in the West; and of Beauty in the South. 
The triangle formed by the symbolical position 
of the three columns represents, on its three 
sides, the three principal attributes of the 
Deity, which created, and shall ever support* 
uphold and guide the universe in its eternal 
movement* The three supports of llie sym¬ 
bolical Temple are Wisdom, the Infinite Divine 
Intelligence; Strength or Power, the Infinite 
Divine Will; and Beauty, the Infinite Divine 
Harmony. The eternal law, by virtue of which 
the myriads of suns and worlds flash ever on¬ 
ward in their ceaseless revolutions, without 
clashing or conflicting, is the law of created 
existence* From the equilibrium of Infinite 
Wisdom and Infinite Force results perfect Har¬ 
mony in the physical as well as in the moral 
Universe* Wisdom, Strength and Beauty con¬ 
stitute one Masonic triad. They have other and 
pro founder meanings, which may be unveiled to 
the earnest scorcher for light. 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

JACOB'S LADDER 

The introduction ol Jacob’s ladder into the 
symbolism of Speculative Masonry should be 
traced to the vision of Jacob r which is thus 
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MANUAL OF THE LODGE 


substantially recorded in the 28th Chapter of 
the Book of Genesis: M When Jacob, by the com¬ 
mand of his father Isaac, was journeying to¬ 
wards Padan-Aram, while sleeping one night 
with the bare earth for his pillow he beheld 
the vision of a ladder whose foot rested on the 
earth and whose top reached the hejavenSi 
Angels were continually ascending and descend - 
ing upon it, and the Lord stood above it, and 
promised him the blessing of a numerous and 
happy posterity. When Jacob awoke he was 
filled with pious gratitude, and declared the 
spot to be the house of God and the gate ol 
heaven.” 

This ladder, so remarkable in the history of 
the Jewish people, finds its analogies in all the 
ancient Mysteries- Thus, in the Persian Mys¬ 
teries of Mithras, there was a ladder of seven 
rungs, the passage through them, being sym¬ 
bolical of the soul's approach to perfection. 
These rungs were called gates, and in allusion 
to them the candidate was made to pass through 
seven dark and winding caverns, which process 
was called the ascent of the ladder of 2 >erfec+ 
tion , Each of these caverns was the repreaenta* 
tion of a world, or state of existence^ through 
which the soul was supposed to pass in its 
progress from the first world to the last. Each 
rung of the ladder was said to he. of metal, of 
increasing purity, and was dignified also with 
the name of its protecting planet. Thus the 
order, according to Mithras, was: First, lead? 
second, quicJcsilver; third, copper; fourth, tin; 
fifth, iron; smth, silver; and seventh* gold. 
The Mysteries of Mithras, were celebrated in 
Persia long before Jacob experienced his vision. 
In even much older Mysteries, as that of 
Brahma in Ancient India, we find the same 
reference to the ladder of seven steps. The 
names of these were not different, and there 
was the same allusion to the symbol of the uni¬ 
verse. The seven steps were said to be em¬ 
blematical of the seven worlds which consti¬ 
tuted the Indian Universe. The lowest was 
the earth; the second, the world of pre-exis^ 
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tence; the third, heaven w the fourth, the rniddlc 
world t or intermediate region between the 
lower and upper world; the fifth, the world 
of birth , in which souls are again born; tho 
ilxth, the mansion of the priesthood; and the 
seventh, or topmost rung, the sphere of Truth, 
and the abode of Brahma. As a symbol of 
progress* Jacob's ladder was early recognized, 
Picus of MirandoLa, who wrote in the sixteenth 
rejitury, in the oration iS De Hominis Dignitatef* 
says ’’•Jacob’s ladder is a symbol of the prog¬ 
ress, skill and intellectual communication be¬ 
twixt the earth and heaven, and upon the 
Judder, as it were, step by step, man is per¬ 
mitted, with the angels, to ascend and descend 
until the mind finds blissful and complete re- 
pose in the bosom of Divinity.” Fludd, the 
Hermetic, in his Phitosophia Mosaica (1638), 
calls the ladder the symbol of the triple world, 
moral, physical^ and intellectual. The Persians 
represented the soul in its progress to the per¬ 
fection of a better state of existence, as passing 
up a tall and steep ladder, consisting of 
innumerable steps, and opened by seven gates 
into so many stages of happiness. Celsus, as 
cited by Origen, says on this subject: “The 
first gate is of lead, the second of tin, the 
third of brass, the fourth of iron, the fifth of 
copper, the sixth of silver and the seventh of 
gold. The first they attributed to Saturn be¬ 
cause lead denotes the slowness of that planet's 
course, wh